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ROAD IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
(See page 493) 
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CHARLES E. BETTICHER, Editor 


Vou. LXXXV August, 1920 No. 8 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 


O formal statement has come from the president of the Council this month 

for these pages, but word has been received of his safe arrival in England 
and of his many activities in connection with the Lambeth Conference. As 
announced last month the honor has been extended to him of preaching the 
sermon at the closing service in Saint Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday, August the 
eighth. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM | 


CROSS the river from the old city of Santo Domingo is a little ruin which 
is of interest because it is said to be what remains of the first Christian 
Church building in the New World. Once a year on Columbus Day a procession 
crosses over from the city and a service is held. But for the most 

-“On This part it is just plain ruin. 
Rock” As one stands on its site, either in fact or fancy, what-a flood 
of pictures comes to mind! The olden days, the glories of the 
past, the riches of the New World, the recruits from the Old, the dreams of 
Columbus, “the brave city of Santo Domingo”, Spanish rule and cruelty and 
treachery in this beautiful island of Espafiola which Treves characterizes as 
“the island of misrule’, bloodshed under one standard or another, revolutions 
and—at last peace! As one hunts through the past he can find almost any 
picture he will—peace or war, plenty or privation, bravery or treachery, life or 
death, good or evil—but as ‘he comes to the present he finds this oldest existing 
settlement in the New World for the most part a ruin with so much of the past. 
clinging to it that it is hard to determine just where the responsibility for the 

present begins. 

In the Providence of God we as a nation have been called upon to help our 
little sister republic and great steps have already been taken in the right direc- 
tion. In the Providence of God we as a Church have been called upon to assume 
definite responsibility in the work of guarding and guiding some thousands who 
are already Churchmen and many thousand others for whom the Church has 
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a distinct message. Mr. Wyllie’s picture of progress in the Dominican Republic 
will encourage all who read it. A beginning has been made in many places 
and already the Church through Her representatives has been able to play the 
part of friend and brother to the sick and needy as well as to those whose 
life is normal. 

Espafiola was discovered by Columbus on his first voyage, December the 
sixth, 1492, and we are told that from the very first moment he came within 
sight of its shores he was fascinated by the prospect. The hills and valleys, the 
rivers and bays, were lovely. The people were gentle and childlike. The climate 
was like springtime in Spain. Aside from memories, all that remains of the 
dreams and glories of the past are for the most part ruins—a few piles of 
crumbling stones, a landmark here and there, a disputed site and a tomb which 
may or may not contain that which its legend sets forth. “Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Now if any man build 
upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; every 
man’s work shall be made manifest ; for the day shall declare it, because it shall 
be revealed by fire; and the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.” 

With all this in mind we have deliberately taken up our abode in the 
Dominican Republic, and with confidence we accept the present as a foretaste of © 
the future which shall one day write a new and clean and altogether happy 
chapter in the history of the little island. 


OUR years ago the hospital-known as the “House of Hope” at Nopala, 
Mexico, was opened. It was built upon the foundation prepared for it 
by the work and devotion of the Reverend Samuel Salinas and Mrs. Salinas, 
whose home was known far and wide as the “House of Pity”. 
“Cleaning Bishop Aves in writing of those early days spoke of the hospital 
Up as having been conceived and born in neighborly love. Dr. 
Mexico” Aves, son of the bishop, served as resident physician for one year 
and developed so far as was possible the work in the surrounding 
country. Since his resignation, however, there has been no resident physician 
until Dr. Macy’s arrival in the spring of this year. As in many another hospital 
the work has been faithfully and ably carried forward by devoted nurses, and 
the House of Hope has been a literal haven to men, women and children for 
miles around. Buta nurse is the first to emphasize the need of physicians and 
surgeons in our hospitals, for skilled as she is and thorough as her training may 
have been, she is technically equipped as a nurse and not as a physician. Too 
often the Church asks the graduate nurses in the mission field to assume respon- 
sibility much greater in proportion than that asked of others. Whenever, there- 
fore, a physician is found to take charge of the work in one of our mission 
hospitals a very real step forward has been taken. We rejoice with Bishop 
Aves and the Church in Mexico that Dr. Macy has joined the staff of workers 
in that field. Dr. Macy’s definition of “success” (page 511) will be accepted 
by all, and more than ever we look to the House of Hope to be true to its name 
in its daily contact with the people. “Cleaning up Mexico” is an undertaking 
in which we have our part to perform. As Dr. Macy points out, the little hos- 
pital at Nopala is doing its quota, as are also other enterprises such as the Hooker 
School for girls and Saint Andrew’s School for boys which the Church ‘at 
home have made possible. Owr quota is to hold up the hands of those whom 
we have sent, to be patient and kindly in our judgment of problems from which 
we are so far removed, and to believe that our prayers, our work and our gifts 
are going to help our neighbor to some day better help herself. 
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| Shae time to time we have received requests to devo. 

Spirit OF Missrons to the work which the United Than. 

plishes. Having consulted the wishes of the national. officers \ 
Auxiliary, and having discussed the many details \ 


United have decided to make the October issue a United Tho 

Thank Number, It is purposed to give articles written by wo ; 
Offering are supported by the United Thank Offering, and insofar Js- 
Number sible to have one article from each country or people whet. such 


work is being done. 

. The purpose in mind is two-fold: First to direct attention to the Offering 
by gathering within the same covers stories from many fields which will show 
something of the real value of this great gift of money transformed into life 
and work. Second, to be of some financial help to the United Thank Offering 
itself by placing copies at the disposal of individual members or branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to be sold for the benefit of their offering. 

The general arrangement will be that which has been had by the Church in 
connection with the Lenten Offering Number of Tue Spirit or Missions for a 
number of years, and under which the children of the Church sold last Lent 
* about 120,000 copies. A preliminary announcement will be found on another 
page with an order blank attached. We would suggest that orders be placed 
at the earliest convenient date as only enough copies will be printed to fill orders 
received at the date of going to press—September fifteenth. 


ISHOP PAGE’S “busy missionary” is an example of our clergy and other 
missionaries in many another part of the world. Roslyn is an example 

of the sort of place the Church is trying to “occupy”, and the material needs 
of Roslyn are types of those which face the Church in many 


“Busy another similar point, to the relief of which the Church has set 
Mission- Her hand in the Nation-Wide Campaign. The Survey includes 
aries” the necessary $7,500 for the rectory and heating plant at Roslyn. 


Every parish completing its quota does its share toward supplying 
this need, and every man who in making his offering makes also his prayer 
that God will bless the gift to His honor and glory and thinks of Roslyn as an 
example, should remind himself that there are thousands of just such places. 
where comparatively little assistance from without will greatly increase the 
possibility of usefulness and service within, and where some busy missionary, 
spent now with many details which should not be his care, will have more time 
to devote to things directly concerned with the progress of the Kingdom of God. 


T is never possible to give an account of all the summer conferences, nor 
[ of any one of them in much detail. Each year some new ones are being 
added so that the list is now a long one, made up as it is of Church and inter- 

denominational gatherings, which in themselves are divided be- 

Summer tween “student” and “general” conferences. The student aspect 
Conferences of the summer conferences will be treated next month in the 
Department of Religious Education. This month we have aimed 

to give a glimpse of the missionary side of the four general Church conferences, 
already held this summer (Sewanee is held in August). Sees 
Summer schools and summer conferences are after all summer training . 
camps—officers’ training camps in many cases—and the skill acquired and 
knowledge gained should be put to use, some of it in service at home, some in, 
foreign service. As Mr. Randall points out “the mission work is the very 
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heartbeat ci the Church.” One distinct responsibility of the summer confer- 
ences is to gain recruits for the missionary work of the Church. Those 
resident in many lands are-alike in their testimony as to the opportunity for 
service, and if we are to get others to believe we must first show them that 
we ourselves believe—at least as much as we did when material oppression 
threatened us—and that we are willing to dedicate some part of our lives to 
“foreign” service that men may know the God in Whom we believe and come 
to magnify His Name. 
Mission work is the very heartbeat of the Church; sure proof that we have 
heard the Master aright is our desire to go to bring our brother also. 


F only we of the home Church in our giving might always act on the prin- 

ciple that “he gives twice who gives quickly” how much anxiety and longing 

our missionaries might be spared! In 1916 Bishop McKim and Mr. Nichols 

asked for $5000 to build the church at Hirosaki. Year after year 

Red Letter passed and the money did not come. Now in 1920 it is costing 

Day at $10,000 to erect a smaller church, much less well equipped than 

Hirosaki would have been the case if it had been erected in 1916. Not all 

of the $10,000 has been received, but the conditions became so 

intolerable that Bishop McKim ‘and Mr. Nichols felt they must go ahead. 
Another $1000 is needed. 

Before the building is complete, will not this lack be met, and so Gare 
people at home have a fuller right to share the joy of Bishop McKim and the 
long line of missionaries who, from Mr. Chappell in 1895 to Mr. Nichols and 
Deaconess Newbold today, have prayed and worked for the mission at Hirosaki? 


FN Dr. Morris’s return Brazil welcomes an old friend and the Church at home 
once more looks forward to his messages from the land of the Southern 
Cross. Dr. Morris left Brazil and came back to the States in 1904, having spent 
fifteen years in the country as one of the three pioneers sent out 
An Old by the American Church Missionary Society. For the last thirteen 
Friend’s years he has been rector of the Monumental Church, in Richmond. 
Return Last March he resigned his parish to take charge of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Porto Alegre. Sixteen years is not a sufficient 
time to build a city or a nation or a Church, but it is enough to at least show 
the drift of the current. Dr. Morris’s impressions on hig return, therefore, are 
of particular value. When he says, “I thanked God as I noted what had come 
to pass’, it is not the outburst of an enthusiast on his first visit to the mission 
field, but the calm judgment of the man who has had experience and whose 
opinion, therefore, has. weight. Well may we thank God for the Church in 
Brazil. 


HE ‘Reverend Randolph H. McKim, D.D., for thirty-two years rector 

of Epiphany Church, Washington, D. C., died suddenly at Bedford 
Sprne®, Pennsylvania, on July fifteenth. His was a familiar figure to the 
Church in America. Aside from many other activities Dr. 

Randolph McKim served for ten years (1900-1910) as member, first of 
Harrison the Board of Managers and then of the Board of Missions. Dur- 
Pichu ing that time he was three times elected chairman of the House 
of Deputies. His knowledge of Church conditions far and wide 

ate him of value to the Board which he served faithfully in many ways . 
during his ten years’ service. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


THANKSGIVINGS © 


E thank Thee— 
For the progress al- 
ready made in the Do- 
minican Republic, and for the 
increasing opportunities to be of 
service in Thy Name. (Page 


493.) 


For the light and the joy of 
service that have come into many 
lives which would otherwise have 
been dark and dreary. - (Page 
507.) 


For the House of Hope at 
Nopala and all that it has come 
to mean to those whom it serves. 
(Page 511.) 


For the sustained interest in - 


summer conferences; for the in- 
creased efficiency gained: by those 
attending, and for the lives which 
are there dedicated to Thy serv- 
ice both at home and ‘abroad. 
(Pages 515 and 539.) ~ 


% 


INTERCESSIONS - 


E pray Thee— 
To bless the “busy 


missionaries’ in-all parts 


of the world, and to help each - 


parish and individual when con- 


sidering the world-wide responsi- -~ 


bility to “both perceive and know 


what things they ought to do and — 


also have grace and power faith- 
fully to fulfil the same,” that Thy 
Name may be glorified and the 
coming of Thy Kingdom hastened. 
(Pages 489 and 535.) 


To bless Mr. Wyllie and those 
associated with him as they plan 
for the Church in the Dominican 
Republic. (Page 493.) 


That the new church at 
Hirosaki may speedily be freed 
from all) debt, and that its com- 


pletion may be but the shadow 
of the spiritual temple being 
ees there. (Pages 486 and 


To bless the newly-opened theo- 
logical seminary in Porto Alegre. 
(Page 527.) 


To bless the National Student 
Council and its work and to di- 
rect those who have it in charge. 
(Page 531.) 


% 


PRAYERS 


LMIGHTY GOD, King of 

kings, Who hast called us 

into a kingdom not of this 
world; send forth, we pray Thee, 
Thy Spirit into the dark habita- 
tions of guilt and woe. Reach the 
heart of every oppression and 
make arrogancy dumb _ before 
Thee. Still the noise of our strife 
and the tumult of the people. Put 


-to shame the false idols of every 


heart. -Carry faith to the doubt- 
ing, hope to the fearful, strength 
to the weak, comfort to all who 
mourn. Commit Thy word, O 
Lord, to faithful witnesses, that 
Thy kingdom may speedily come 
and Thy- will be done on earth as 
in heaven; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


% 


LMIGHTY GOD, Whose 

fear is the beginning of 

wisdom; bless, and by Thy 
Holy Spirit enlighten, every 
school and college of good learn- 
ing; that, being set free from the 
bondage of all vain imagination, 
both teachers and scholars may 
gladly submit themselves to Thy 
guidance; through Him Who is 
the eternal Wisdom, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Lord God Almighty 
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A MOUNTAIN LAKE NEAR ROSLYN 


SUNDAY SCHOOL OF CALVARY CHURCH, ROSLYN 


A BUSY MISSIONARY 
By Bishop Page - 


OSLYN and Cle Elum are ad- 

joining mining towns in Wash- 
ington, lying in the Cascade Mountains 
near the spot where the railways take 
their piunge down to the Pacific. 

A recent census of the public-school 
children—nearly -seven hundred in 
number—shows that twenty-four per- 
cent are Croatian, nineteen percent 
American (including a sprinkling of 
Negroes), ten and a half percent Slav 


and nine percent Italian, the remainder 


being composed of small numbers of 
Finns, Lithuanians, Russians, Scotch, 
Swedes and Irish. 

In this heterogeneous community 
during the past winter our clergyman, 
the Reverend W. A. Sharp, was the 
only resident minister of any com- 
munion. Our work there, of course, 
is largely among people of English- 
speaking parentage. 
wife and a few faithful helpers he 
has carried on a truly heroic work 
during the past few years. That the 
situation is a difficult one is proved 
conclusively from two facts: That 
the Y. M. C. A. after spending a con- 
siderable amount of money and erect- 


Assisted by his . 


ing an, “excellent building presently 
closed its doors and sold its property ; 
the Presbyterian Church, a few years 
ago had a resident minister and a 
deaconess and attempted an aggressive 
work, but they have closed their doors 
and have been without a clergyman for 
months. . Meanwhile our Sunday- 
school and congregation have steadily 
grown. -When Mr. Sharp took charge 
the Sunday-school. had an enrollment 
of about fifty, now there are nearly 
two hundred. We state with sorrow 
the fact that in handling this Sunday- 
school he has only one teacher to help 
him. For equipment we have a simple 
church building, which Mr. Sharp has 
greatly improved and beautified. There 
is also a parish house with most in- 
adequate accommodations, and a rec- 
tory that is cold and shaky. In the 
cold weather, which runs through a 
large part of the year, Mr. Sharp, who 
is largely his own janitor, must care 
for four fires in the rectory, one in the 
church and two in the parish house. 

The other day I asked Mr. Sharp 
for his schedule of work and he gave 
it as follows: 
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_ INTERIOR OF CALVARY CHURCH, ROSLYN 
It is a simple church building, but 1t has been greatly improved and beautified by Mr. 


Sharp and his helpers. 


Sunday: Early celebration, 8 A. M. 
Sunday-school, 10:00 A. M. Morning 
Prayer, 11:00 A. M. Evening Prayer, 
7230) PM. 

Monday: Junior Boys’ Club, 6 :30- 
7:30 P.M. - Older Boys’ Club, 7 :30- 
-8:30 P. M. 

Tuesday: Meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, 2:00-4:00 P. M. Girls’ 
Club, 6:30-7:45 P. M. Twice a month 
service at Ronald, a neighboring min- 
ing camp a couple of miles away, 1 
a school house. Here the as 
tions number from thirty to seventy- 
ver" ; 

Wednesday: Often attends meet- 
ing of the Church Guild at Cle Elum; 
and in the evening has a parish social 
at Roslyn for the Sunday-school chil- 
dren and adults. 

Thursday: Meets with the guild 
from 2:00-4:00 P. M. Again with the 
younger and older boys from 6:30 to 
8:30 P.M. 


The rood-screen is used at Christmas and Easter 


Friday: Junior Auxiliary, 2:00 to 
4:00 P. M. Children’s Choir, 4:00 
P.M. Evening service, 7:30 -P:.M. 
Adult choir, 8:00 P. M. 

Mrs. Sharp helps with the various 
meetings, but other help is hard to get. 
Then, of course, there are services on 
Saints’ days, parish calling, many 
visits on the sick, and many funerals. 

It is an interesting fact that in our 
Sunday-school there are about ten 
children of Italian parentage, ten of 
Syrian, and six of German. It is a 
source of great pride to all that in the 
Nation-Wide Campaign the parish in 
Roslyn went over the top. The people 
now contribute $100 a month toward 
the minister’s salary and will give 
their quota for the general work of the 
Church. The distressing situation in 
Roslyn is our lack of a proper.rectory, 
and I hope that ere long we can give 
our faithful clergyman and his wife a 
comfortable home. 
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GATEWAY OF SANTO DOMINGO 
Built by the Spaniards in 1509 


THE LATEST NEWS FROM THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 
By the Reverend William Wyllie 


HE work that the American Oc- 

cupation is accomplishing for the 
island of Santo Domingo is marvel- 
ous, and like all good work and true 
it is not always appreciated by those 
whom it most benefits. Among other 
things the government has established 
stations for the ‘distribution of milk, 
and enacted a new marriage law which 
will make it possible for people to be 
married without expense. The im- 
provement in sanitary conditions is 
simply wonderful. 

And what has the Church done as 
it follows the Flag? The Dominican 
Republic deserves special attention 
for three reasons: First of all, it is the 
oldest part of the American continent 
—-the first settled and the most 
neglected by the Church. Secondly, 
it is ripe for work right now. Ex- 


ceptional opportunities are open and: 
will not be open later because others: 
will take the field. Thirdly, we are 
ministering to our own people—I 
mean by that, those who have been 
either baptized or confirmed in the 
Church of England—who must num- 
ber nearly ten.thousand. For these 
reasons I think that Church folk at 
home will be interested in knowing” 
something about what is being done in. 
the various places where we now have 
—or hope to have—missions. 

I should like to tell you~ what 
changes are taking place, and how the 
work of the Church is opening after 
two years and a half labor in this field. 

So far as my information goes, we 
are the Church’s “infant enterprise’, 
and like all new things we have our 
ups and downs, our difficulties and 
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THE HOME OF THE WYLLIES 


dangers, as well as our joys and tri- 
umphs. 

We are still severely handicapped 
for want of help, and means of trans- 
portation are not yet improved. 
Travel is safe and sure, but exceed- 
ingly slow and very expensive. Road- 
making goes on rapidly, but in direc- 
tions most advantageous to the gen- 
eral benefit of the Republic. Within 
another year it may be possible to go 
by automobile from the capital to La 
Vega and San Pedro de Macoris. 

Santo Domingo City. Living 
conditions are not yet by any means 
ideal, but the improvements made 
and sanitary laws enforced are 
daily adding to our comfort and 
convenience. The one great cry 
has been and still continues—to find 
a house to live in; a good house, 
with some conveniences and a good 
roof over our heads. We are not 
looking for any Fifth Avenue man- 
sion, only a respectable livable abode. 
We are under the impression that so 
far as Santo Domingo City is con- 
cerned our troubles in this respect are 
at an end, because we have purchased 
property in one of the best residential 
sections of the city, consisting of 
nearly two acres of land; a large 
Dominican-built stone house, with a 
long, narrow outbuilding attached. 
And on the same property, also be- 
longing to us, another frame building 
of four rooms. The former will be 
our: house, while the latter will serve 


as a school house and teachers’ rooms. 


And we must trust that sufficient 
funds will be forthcoming to enable 
us to put up on this property an inex- 
pensive but respectable looking frame 
building, suitable for Church services. 
As soon as we possibly can we must 
build something of a churchly struc- 
ture, for both the Dominicans and the 
English-speaking Negroes—to say 


nothing of the American residents— 


_are used to good buildings in which to 
worship God. Our own honor and 
self respect demand that we do so 
soon, for we must not appear to the 
native population to be exceedingly 
‘well off and very exacting in worldly 
things, and miserly mean in things that 
relate to the House of God. We have 
no idea of building a “cathedral”, a 
crowning glory to architecture, but we 
must show something of the same 
masterly detail in Church architecture 
as in other and ordinary details of 
life. For to the Latin-American, how 


J 
“Just as bright as a dollar and crazy about.my 
workbench” 
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The Latest News from the Dominican Republic 


the thing looks is, for the most part, 
more important than its truthfulness 
to type or usefulness, and I think that 
we Americans can produce all three 
without the sacrifice of any one, if we 
will. 

Until we are respectably housed, we 
cannot minister to the native popula- 
tion. Occasionally a Dominican looks 
in and worships with us—and when he 
does so he is all eyes and ears. There 
is something about’ our service that 
appeals to him, or at least arrests his 
attention and prompts him to ask 
questions. In our reply we avoid con- 
troversy; we state our case as briefly 
as possible and leave it there. Our 
lack of Church literature in Spanish 
is very great. A very brief statement 
of the doctrine and practice of the 
Church is needed, something after the 
order of Why I am a Churchman, or 
The Church and Her Ways. The 
Dominican is by no means irreligious, 
but he is rather indifferent. Those 
among them who have had the good 
fortune to visit New York speak in 
high praise of Church services they 
have atterided. One man in particu- 
lar spoke of the music and service at 
the Cathedral and at Grace Church as 
the finest and most devotional that it 
had been his pleasure to attend. And 
he, in a very quaint way, said that 
no doubt the “speaking” was equal to 
both, but that his knowledge of Eng- 
lish was not equal to his knowledge of 
music and therefore he could not say. 
We assured him that his inference was 
quite correct. 

We mention this particular instance 
as typical of many. That at least in 
the Dominican Republic, if not in 
other parts of Latin America, the 
Church attracts attention, while Her 
praise and service calls for inquiry on 
the part of the observer, and I am sure 
appeals to his heart and soul in no 
uncertain way. But for the present 
we do not attract him, because we 
worship in a private building. A 
Dominican must have a building, not 


rented, to worship in. Hence the need 
of acquiring property and owning 
something in the name of the Church. 

At the capital we still continue our 
Sunday services and our day school. 
We hope soon to make an attempt at 
an industrial school, and night #ehool 
for English Negro children. The gov- 
ernment makes no educational provi- 
sion for them. They are welcome to 
all the advantages and privileges of 
the Spanish schools. The teaching, 
however, is conducted in Spanish, by — 
Dominican teachers—and rightly so. 
We hope also to commence something 
of domestic-science training for the 
girls. 

Mrs. Wyllie succeeded some time 
ago in starting nursing classes at the 
Dominican Hospital, under the direc- 
tion of Commander’ Hayden, M. D., 
U. S. N. This work is still carried 
on and two American nurses are in 
charge and doing excellent work, and 
another is employed and doing equally 
good work in the interior. 

San Pedro de Macoris. In this 
city and district there is more work 
to be done than two priests can 
undertake—to say nothing of the 
work carried on by the Reverend B. I. 
Wilson (of the missionary district of 
Haiti) for the past twenty-seven 
years. 

We have the prospect of securing a 
house and large lot for ten thousand 
dollars. I am anxious to secure that 
property because there is a prospect 
of a priest and his family coming 
down there in August and unless we 
can buy property there is no place 
for him to live in that city. San Pedro 
de Macoris has the most English- 
speaking Negroes and communicants 
of the Church of any place in the 
island. There are no less than eight 
centrales or sugar estates, all within 
ten miles of the city and accessible 
by automobile and all anxious to give 
us an opportunity to have services 
there. To give the new. man a start 
we have employed three lay-readers to 
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go about those estates on a Sunday 
and give such services as they can, to 
gather our communicants together so 
that our new priest will at least know 
where to locate our own people. The 
prospect is certainly bright in Santo 
Domingo City, but it is four times as 
great at San Pedro de Macoris. The 
reason why I did not start at the latter 
place was that it was nearer the center 
of things and better traveling facili- 
ties could be had from the capital, 
Santo Domingo City, than from 
Macoris. . 

La Romana. Here we have a paid 
lay-reader, an agent of the Depart- 
ment of Missions, still in a rented 
building. The work here has had a 
slight setback owing to the fact that 
two hundred colored people—mostly 
our Church people—have recently 
left for Cuba. Instead of having a 
very large and flourishing mission we 
are reduced to about seventy-five 
communicants. We have the offer of 
a piece of property for $3,500. It is 
a large L-shaped building suitable for 
a chapel and house. It is a new build- 


ing and well worth the money asked 
for it. I only hope it does not get 
away from us through lack of ability 
to put up enough security to acquire 
it. We can pay the interest on the 
money from the rental which the De- 
partment of Missions allows for that 
station. 

Italia. All the places I have men- 
tioned are east of the capital, Santo 
Domingo City. Now, going forty 
miles to the southwest of the capital, 
there is Italia, a large sugar planta- 
tion where there are no services of 
any kind. It is very difficult to get 
there, but the letters I have received 
from there asking me to come oftener 
than once in six months are numer- 
ous and distressing. 
~ Asuza. Here there are two sugar 
estates, Ansonia and Auzana, where 
like conditions prevail as in Italia. I 
have only managed to get there once, 
because I am never sure whether I 
can get back to the capital inside of 
three weeks. In fact, one can go to 
New York and back with less difficulty. 
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SANTO DOMINGO FROM THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH TOWER, SHOWING THE POORER QUARTER 
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NATIVE HOUSE ON A COUNTRY ROAD 


to the traveller 
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interior looks very 
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A rather good native house on the way to San Isidro 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE DOMINICAN. REPUBLIC 
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The Latest News from the Dominican Republic 


Barahona. At the extreme west 
of the southern part of the island, 
a new sugar estate is being made. The 
cane is planted and the machinery is 
being landed and I have been able to 
interest the management in giving us 
the opportunity of opening services. 
I am in hopes that we will have a 
church there and a house for_a priest. 
This place is so far away from the 
center that a man would require to be 
a resident there, and if this centrale 
proves to be what it hopes to be, there 


will be more work than one priest can. 


manage. 

Some few weeks ago there were 
three cases of typhoid fever in the 
camp and Mrs. Wyllie left in a private 
yacht at midnight, arriving there next 
day, and was there with the sick for 
more than a week. She was the only 
person available at that time and the 
management were most thankful for 
her services. I have not been there 
myself for eleven months because, 
while I occasionally could get there, 
there is no saying when I could re- 
turn. With this new enterprise at 
Barahona, however, both the Clyde 
Line and other steamers are making 
the port more or less regularly, but 
the expense of getting there and back 
may still be prohibitive. 


I am glad to think that on my re- 
turn journey from the States I will 
be able to stop at Monte Cristi, where 
there are quite a number of English 
who have come over from Turk’s 
Island. There is, however, an Eng- 
lish Wesleyan church and a Baptist 
church there. 

I hope the day is not far distant 
when the new road from the capital 
to La Vega will.be open for traffic. 
That will give us an opportunity to 
get into the heart of the island, where 
I have not yet had an opportunity to 
go owing to its inaccessibility. 

I have to return most grateful 
thanks to the Islands Committee and 
to some friends in Santo Domingo for 
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providing me with an automobile, 
which will daily become more useful 
in the work. At any rate, the posses- 
sion of the automobile right now will: 
enable us to get a breath of fresh air: 
and give us an opportunity to take in 
small settlements around the capital 
which we have been unable to visit. 

The new Calendar which the De- 
partment of Missions issued: and of. 
which I received five hundred copies, 
was a Godsend. Not only the English 
Negroes but Dominican shopkeepers. 
were anxious to have copies. In.San- 
to Domingo City you will find one in a 
conspicuous place in the café, the shoe- 
maker’s shop, the tailor’s, the govern- 
ment correctional school, and = in. 
houses. I believe I could have distrib-. 
uted five thousand as easily as the five 
hundred throughout the island. 

I also wish to record my grateful 
thanks to the Church Periodical Club. 
Without the help which they have ren- 
dered me in the past two and a.half. 
years, my work would have been im- 
possible. The crying need for litera- 
ture is very great and although I re- 
ceived a very large amount from the 
Church Periodical Club and from 
others, still my distribution box is al- 
ways empty. In this connection, a 
word to the wise. Do not throw away 
good magazines, or Sunday-school pa- 
pers or books. Send them to the 
Church Periodical Club, or to me at 
Santo Domingo. We need them! 
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A BLIND ORGANIST IN CHINA 


HEN Dr. Wood visited our 


mission in Nanchang, China,. 


he found a congregation worshiping in 
one of the rooms of a Chinese house. 
It was poorly lighted and ventilated 
and undeniably damp and cold. The 
amount of sunlight coming from the 
adjoining courtyard through an open- 
ing known as the “heavenly wel.” was 
altogether insufficient. Much to his 
regret, Dr. Wood was unable to pro- 
vide a better place of worship. Dur- 
ing the past few months, however, the 
adjoining property has been purchased. 
This will give sufficient grousd space 
upon which to build a simple chapel as 
soon as the necessary $10,000 can be 
secured. Meanwhile, the Reverend 
Lloyd Craighill and his Chinese help- 
ers do their best to carry on until the 
Church at home comes to their aid. 

Dr. Wood found in Nanchang what 
is quite common i1 China, a blind or- 
ganist. It is a great blessing that some 
Christian men whose eyes are com- 
pletely closed against the sunlight, can 
be trained as musicians. This blind 
organist, Li Shin Tsai, was doing his 
best with an ancient and asthmatic 
portable organ. Stops did not operate 
correctly, occasionally a key would fail 
entirely to do its part. The result was 
a bit depressing even to Chinese, who 
from our Western point of view, are 
not distinguished by a highly-developed 
musical sense. 

While a $10,000 church was a pro- 
ject far beyond the possibilities of Dr. 
Wood’s discretionary fund, a $125 or- 
gan was not. Mr. Craighill was asked 
to tell the congregation the next Sun- 
day that if its members would give 
$15 towards a new organ, the re- 
mainder would be provided. The 
Chinese did their part and soon after 
the organ was purchased in Shanghai 
and sent on to Nanchang. 

On behalf of the Chinese Christians 
the blind organist has written a letter 
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Part of Li Shin Tsai’s Letter 


in the Braille system, adapted to the 
Chinese language. Here is a trans‘a- 
tion: 
Dear Dr. Wood:> 
You gave us an organ which arrived 
here on October tenth. We thank you 
very much. This organ is not only 
used to play hymns to praise God, but 
by looking at it we can think of your 
kindness. We also think of the rea- 
son why you love us—because you 
know of the love of Christ and it is He 
who inspired you to show this love 
toward the people of other countries. 
This gift shows your good wishes, 
therefore we shall keep you in dear 
remembrance. We have no way to 
compensate you. We can only pray be- 
fore God’s presence and be united in 
’ His spirit. This organ shall be kept 
here as a remembrance of you. When 
we see it it will be like seeing you. 
Not only all the Church members 
thank you but I personally want to 
thank you because through this beauti- 
ful organ I can praise God. When we 
sing we can let the non-Christians know 
that we are praising Him. When I think 
of my own attainments I cannot but 
feel that it is Christianity which has 
done all this for me, and by the power 
of God has made me a useful person. 
The Church in Nanchang is still in 
its infancy so we need your help, 
otherwise we will become discouraged. 
It is our sincere hope that you and all 
those who love us will help us more 
’ and more so the Church here will make 
progress. There is much more to be 
said but I can write later. 
With best regards to Mrs. Wood and 
your family, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
Lr Sun Tsat. 


Bishop McKim is laying the cornerstone. The Reverend S. H. Nichols and Deaconess 
Newbold stand near him. The Japanese priest is the Reverend Rokuro Takuma of Aomori. 
Mrs. Nichols and her son Cecil are seen at the extreme left. 
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Another view of group at laying of cornerstone 


LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF THE’ CHURCH -OF THE ASCENSION, 
HIROSAKI, JAPAN, MAY 7, 1920 
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A. RED LETTER DAY IN HIROSAKI 


HE seventh of May was a red 
letter day in the Church’s mission 
at Hirosaki. 

Twenty-five years ago the mission 
was begun in this important city of 
45,000 people, one of the largest places 
in northeast Japan, a garrison town, 
abounding in Buddhist temples. At 
first it was visited from Aomori, an 
hour distant, but in 1900-1901 houses 
were built for a fesident missionary 
a da Japanese catechist; and a bil- 
-liard.ha‘l, crowded in between: the two 
in an obscure side street, was bought 
for a chapel. 

Twelve years later Bishop McKim 
‘wrote to the Church at home, asking 
for “a proper church buildirg instead 
of the wretched little place that was a 
failure as a billiard hall”. Four years 
before a fine lot, in one of the best lo- 
cations in town, had been bought for 
a church, and $5,000 wou!d build one 
“worthy of the worship of God”. 

Three years more passed and then 
the Revered Shirley H. Nichols came 
to Aomori, with charge of the mission 
at Hirosaki. In 1917-he wrote of “‘the 
hidden church” there, and the; con- 
tinued reed of that $5,000, towards 
which only $500 had been given. 
When home on furlough he expressed 
this long-felt need. 

In 1914 Dr. Wood visited Hirosaki. 
He recognized how great the need was, 
and that the ircreased cost of labor 
and material made an additional $5,000 
necessary. The American. Church 
Buildirg Fund promised $500; from 
other sources $4,081 have been re- 
ceived, and at last, on March 8, 1920, 
the contract was signed, and a week 
later work on the building was begun. 
Then came unexpected delays, which 
the exhortations and exertions of the 
catechist, Okumura San, overcame in 
time for Bishop McKim to lay the cor- 
nerstone before he left Japan to at- 
tend the Lambeth Conference. 


The ceremony took place most hap- 
pily, owing to the energy and effort of 
the catechist, who not only selected the 
stone and supervised the cutting of the 
inscription—which is very finely done 
in Chinese character writing—but was 
also instrumental in securing the box 
to be placed in the stone. A lead box, 
such as is customary, could not be 
found in Hirosaki and there was not 
time to order one from ‘Tokyo, so 


~Okumura San and one of the vestry- 


men, Ichinohe San, a jeweler, under- 
took to make-a copper box. “The re- 
sult was wonderful; the workmanship 
so excellent that to one who did not 
realize the purpose for which it was 
shut up in the stone, it seemed a crime 
to hide so beautiful a thing’. So 
wrote Mr. Nichols. “But happier yet”, 
he adds, “was the general, deep in- 
terest which was aroused by the fact 
that the box was a complete personal 
offering of those who shaped it. Con- 
tinued dedication of one’s time and 
talents, as complete and successful as 
those embodied in that box, would be 
a sure foundation for the spiritual ac- 
tivities of the Church of Christ.” 

“So many of the readers of THE 
Sprrit or Mrissrons’”, continued Mr. 
Nichols, “have been appealed to to 
help us, and have shown their deep in- 
terest by generous gifts, that I am sure 
the information we are now able to 
give will bring joy to many. We would 
add our deep gratitude to everyone 
who has ‘offered willingly for the serv- 
ie. Of <the. heuse--of -God.: -As* the 
building begins to take shape I begin 


to realize more vividly than before 


what a strong witness to the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord it is going to embody. 
All who are interested will rejoice with 
me that certain friends in America are 
trying hard to provide a joyous Chris- 
tian bell to extend the testimony of 
the building to all the town and to call 
all to worship.” 
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A MEXICAN WOMAN GRINDING BOILED CORN 


The stone on which the corn is placed is the Mrtate, The long stone with which the 


grinding is done is the MaNo, It has four surfaces of different degrees of smoothness 
for successive use im reducing the corn to the requisite fineness. 


When the grinding is 
complete, and the corn has become dough, a lump is patted out between the palms of the 
hands into a large thin cake called a TortitLa, which is then baked upon a hot flat surface 


FOR) TORTIELAS 


of stone or won, It is a palatable and excellent article of food, when fresh - 
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NOPALA HOSPITAL AND CHURCH 
“The plough is just like that depicted- on the Egyptian pyramids’ 


“SUCCESS” 


By Robert G. 


UR little hospital, during its 

checkered career of seven and a 
half years, has done its quota of work 
in the vineyard of the Master despite 
many handicaps. For only one year, 
prior to my arrival three months ago, 
has it had a resident physician. 
only during this last three months 
have a physician and nurse been sta- 
tioned here at the same time. This 
short space of time is hardly sufficient 
to demonstrate what can be done in 
this field, especially since we lack 
much which, at home, would be con- 
sidered vitally necessary to an insti- 
tution of this kind. 
- But what we have done, despite all 
drawbacks, is enough to encourage us 
and to warrant hopes for better things 
in the near future. Whether or not 
I may say. that our work thus far has 
been a “success” depends entirely up- 
on what constitutes success or failure. 


And 


Macy, M.D. 


Judged from a standpoint of dollars 
and cents we have not succeeded. 
While our income has increased since 
my: arrival, so also have our expenses ; 
and we are still far from self-support- 
ing. But if I am to take the motto 
of service, given me by our good 
bishop, as a standard, I think I may 
say we have succeeded. Our minis- 
trations, by God’s grace, have been 
the means of saving some lives; and 
in one instance an innocent babe, with 
the sins of her parents visited upon 
her, would certainly have been blind 
in both eyes had not the care and at- 
tention she received in this hospital 
saved her eyesight. 

But we are still far from the real- 
ization of what seem to me to be the 
possibilities of our little House of 
Hope. Yet this does not cause me to 
lose heart because I still think that by 
kindness, courtesy and patience, and 
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by the best possible use of such tal- 
ents as God has given me, together 
with the valuable assistance of an ex- 
cellent trained nurse, we may be able 
to convince the poor and ignorant 
class that the motto Salud (health), 
over our front door, and the name 
of our little hospi:al are not vain, 
meaningless words, so that they will 
come to us in confidence, more wiiling 
to take advice and follow directions 
after being assured that we are dis- 
interested friends and well-wishers. I 
freely confess that this phase of our 
‘work appeals to me most strongty, 
since, though in a feeble human way, 
it- is following the example of. the 
Master in His earthly ministrations. 
This, however, does not imply that I 
am not fully alive to my duty towards 
our good friends in the United States, 
whose contributions make it possible 
to run our little hospital; and I feel it 
incumbent upon me to make every ef- 
fort in my power towards becoming 
self-supporting, and I can _ honestly 
say we are doing this. 

First-class equipment would un- 
doubtedly be a great aid towards the 
attainment of success (judged from 
either standpoint), since it would ap- 
peal to those of sufficient intelligence 
to appreciate such things and because 
work could be successfully done which 
now cannot be undertaken at all. Good 
results speak for themselves. 

Few of the readers'of THE Spirit 
or Missions realize fully how primi- 
tive, simple and deplorably ignorant 
are the poor peons, who constitute 
nine-tenths of our patients. Stone 
threshing floors, such as are men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, are in 
common use here. The grain is trod- 
den under the feet of horses and af- 
terward winnowed by tossing it into 
the air with shovels, the wind carrying 
off the chaff and the grain falling back 
onto the stone floor. There are no 
such things as mowing or threshing 
machines in use anywhere in this part 
of the country. The method of grind- 


ing corn for the daily supply of. tor- 
tillas (corn cakes), which are the staff 
of life in Mexico, is equally primitive. 
In lieu of corn mills, the supply for 
each day is ground between two 
roughened surfaces of stone by the 
housewife. The plough in general use 
is that depicted on the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, without a change. Wheeled ve- 
hicles are seldom seen in this part of 
the country ; roads (or ratHer the lack 
of them) would not permit their use. 
Travel is either on foot or horseback, 
and freight is handled by cargadores 
(porters) or by pack-saddle, the long- 


_suffering donkey being the universal 


beast of burden. 

Stone is the universal building ma- 
terial here; fences are walls of loose 
stone that are cleared from the en- 
closed land being used. The better 
class of houses are well bui't of hewn 
stone and red tile roofed. But those 
of the poor class are mere heaps of 
stone, of such size and shape as na- 
ture supplies; the cracks chinked with 
mud, and a thatched roof. The side 
walls are usually about four feet high 
and one small door is the only means 
of admitting light or air. Fresh air 
and bathing are dangerous things, ac- 
cording to the firm belief of the aver- 
age peon, and should only be indulged 
in with great moderation. In telling 
us their troubles they very frequently 
attribute sickness to one of these rare 
baths, or to leaving the one door of 
their hut open. 

It would be unfair to my poor peo- 
ple were I to neglect mentioning some 
of their virtues and redeeming traits 
in this sketch. They are beautifully 
polite, with a thousand little courtesies 
unknown to the Anglo-Saxon, and to 
say they are patient falls far short of 
describing the stoicism with which 
they bear poverty and privation un- 
known anywhere in the United States. 
We have had what to me is a re- 
markable proof of the honesty of 
these poor people every day in our 
clinic. On the table in our consulta- 
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tion room is always more or less 
money, sometimes as much as thirty 
or forty dollars, in copper, silver and 
gold. Frequently no one is in the room 
except a waiting patient, the door is 
open and more patients are waiting 
outside in the hall. Not a penny of 
this money has ever been missed, yet 
strict bookkeeping is done as every 
cent is received! Bear in mind the 
daily wage of most of these people is 
fifty cents (twenty-five in United 
States money) and the amount on the 
table in sight is often what they con- 
sider a small fortune. I remarked, 
shortly after my arrival, that this was 
careless and might result in loss, but 
the nurse assured me she had been 
leaving money*on her table that way 
for a year and a half without losing 
any, so I had no more to say. They 
are very grateful for what is done for 
them and—the opinion north of the 
Rio Grande to the contrary notwith- 
standing—they do not hate Ameri- 
cans. That the military and a few po- 
litical schemers (possibly five’ per 
cent. of the population) hate us I am 
ready to admit. But the peon does 
not. Ten generations or more of sad 
experience have taught him that the 
man higher up is going to get all he 
can out of him and give as little as 
possible in return, and he governs 
himself accordingly. But this attitude 
does not apply to Americans any 
more than to anyone else. The busi- 
ness man and the property holder gen- 
erally want peace at almost any price. 
They do not want their country in- 
vadéed—who does? But they want a 
stable government and renewed busi- 
ness activity, and they’ want it more 
than’ anything else. 

From an excellent. article in The 
World Outlook for March, 1920, I 
quote : 


“We have abused and threatened ° 


Mexico for many years. * * * Her 
people are. ignorant, the masses of 
them. That makes them. weak, super- 
stitious and easy to be duped. * * * 


Front porch of the Nopala hospital 


Nothing could possibly be easier than 
for us to help educate them. * * * 
One-hundredth part of the money that 
would be required for military opera- 
tions would suffice for this, and it 
would be a hundred fold more effect- 
ive in ‘cleaning up’ Mexico.” 

Finally, lest I should appear pre- 
sumptuous in expressing myself so 
dogmatically upon the much-discussed 
Mexican question after only three 
months’ experience here, let me ex- 
plain that I have lived ten years 
among Latin-Americans, more than 
half of which time was spent among 
Mexicans. 

Fellow Churchmen, do you want to 
have a hand in this bloodless “clean- 
ing up” of Mexico? The way is open 
before you. Our little hospital is doing 
its quota, and similar institutions 
could do the same elsewhere in Mex- 
ico. The same is true of the Hooker 
School for girls in Mexico City, the 
boys’ school at Guadalajara, and our 
various parochial schools. 

Help the helpless sick and suffering, 
teach them better ways of living, help 
educate youth, and you will help a 
weak and struggling nation to stand 
on her feet and help herself. 
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TRINITY CHURCH, PRINCETON,.NEW JERSEY 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
PRINCETON 


By Louise 


HE baby among Church confer- 

ences started what looks like a 
most promising career -in the ten days 
from June twenty-first to July first at 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

This” newest school for Church 
workers marks, with particular empha- 
sis, the growth of the summer confer- 
ence movement in the Episcopal 
Church. The Princeton Summer 
School for Church Workers is an off- 
shoot from the school at Geneva, New 
York, and under the same manage- 
ment. It was started by the Board of 
Governors of Summer Schools in the 
Second Province, because experience 
had proved that the distance of Gene- 
va from the southern end of the prov- 
ince kept many from attending it. The 
result has shown, conclusively, that 
their judgment was right, for the num- 
ber attending at Princeton was over 
150—surprisingly large for the first 
year. The bulk of the members came 
from the dioceses of New York, Long 
Island, New Jersey and Newark. Pitts- 
burgh, Maryland, Minnesota, Cuba 
and the Philippines were also repre- 
sented. 

The school was housed in the build- 
ing and grounds of the famous old 
Presbyterian Seminary at Princeton, 
the largest and best known of their 
theological schools, with a record of 
fine men who have gone from those 
halls to work for their Master all over 
the world. 

At the same time with our confer- 
ence the Presbyterians were holding, at 
the graduate school, a post-war confer- 
ence of their foreign missionaries and 
members of the Foreign Board. Some 
of the delegates were living in Alexan- 
der Hall, next to us, and our paths 
crossed on our way to various meet- 
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ings. One evening we invited them to 
come to our sunset service. A number 
of them came, although much occupied 
with important committee meetings, 
and Mr. Robert Speer made a most in- 
teresting short address. 

The life at a summer conference 
comes under three headings—study, 
worship, recreation. To get the best 
out of it, these three should be well 
balanced. At Princeton I think the at- 
mosphere was very wholesome and 
sweet in this respect. 

In regard to study, the record of 
regular attendance at classes was un- 
usually high. Some of the classes 
showed one hundred percent attend- 
ance. That meant, of course, an earn-. 
est desire to get the utmost possible 
out of the courses. 

The usual classes were given in 
Church-school organization and teach- 
ing. More and more teachers in our 
schools are learning to avail them- 
selves of this. opportunity to increase 
their efficiency, but there are many still 
who need to realize the chance the 
summer school offers, not alone for 
this increased skill but also-for getting 
a bigger vision of our calling as train- 
ers of the Church of the future. 

Possibly it may sound like a stereo- 
typed phrase to say that a lecture was 
“enjoyed” by those who heard it. But 
there was nothing stereotyped in the 
way Dr. Blodgett’s lectures presented 
the early,part of the Old Testament in : 
the general Bible class. His sane view 
of those early Hebrew stories, together 
with his keen appreciation of what was 
fine in them and a delicious sense of 
humor, made a refreshing hour and 
gave us real enjoyment we wish Bible 
classes afforded more often. Why 
shouldn’t they? 
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Summer Conferences 


STUART HALE 
A meeting-place at Princeton 


Other courses, of which it is impos- 
sible to speak more at length, were the 
“Survey” (an interesting subject, mas- 
querading under a terribly dry name), 
“Christian Fundamentals” (which at- 
tracted a large number of the men of 
the conference), and the Social Ser- 
vice courses. There were also special 
training classes for workers in the 
Girls’ Friendly Society and the Church 
Mission of Help. Conferences on va- 
rious afternoons threshed out the 
many complicated problems connected, 
at present, with the Church Service 
League, the Woman’s Auxiliary, the 
Church School Service League and the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. 

In connection with the study, it was 
interesting to have the first diploma 
of the Princeton conference go to Mrs. 
Perot, who had earned it by three 
years’ work at Geneva. 


The hospitality of Trinity Church 
was very gracious and the atmosphere 
of one of the most attractive of Amer- 


ican parish churches was a great factor. 


in the life of the conference. Its 


chimes alone were a benediction. 


A pageant—The Bride of Christ— 
was given in the church on Sunday 
evening, by the rector and some you~¢ 
people of Trinity Church, Trenton. It 
had been most carefully prepared and 
the banners and fittings were perfect. 
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The only trouble with the recrea- 
tion—which was supposed to be the 
chief feature of the afternoons—was 
that some-of the young people seem _. 
to be too tired to go in for the boat- 
ing, tennis and golf which were of- 
fered. But large parties went off on 
the various excursions planned to the, 
Princeton Battiefields, Washington’s 
Headquarters at Rocky Neck, Trenton 
Potteries and other Princeton “‘sights”’. 

Any one doubting whether young. 
people could have a “good time” at a 
Church conference should have been 
present at the field day to see the po.ato 
and suit-case races and at the “stunt 
night’ when the various diocesan dele- 
gates showed they had more brains 
than even their instructors had given 
them credit for, by their inventions, of 
songs, jokes and limericks. 

I think the alumni of the Princeton 
conference will look back on their ten 
days’ experience with. more and more. 
satisfaction. The place was lovely and 
restful, the atmosphere full of earnest- 
ness and sincerity, but full, also, of 
cheerfulness and good comradeship. 
And we who in the hall heard Mr. Ty- 
ler’s injunctions not to be Christians 
with long faces and who, under the 
wonderful old trees on the lawn at the 
sunset services, listened to Mr. Old-. 
ham’s sincere and. simple talks on the 
Christian life, will be the better Chris- 
tians and the better Church workers 


for our experience at Princeton. 


THE “BOOK ROOM” 


TOWER COURT, WELLESLEY. COLLEGE 


| - WELLESLEY 
By Julia D. Kent 


HEyrecent Conference for 

Church Work at Wellesley. was 
one to make a deep impression on all 
those present. The atmosphere of unity 
and fellowship, the generous giving of 
themselves and ever readiness to help 
on the part of the faculty and those 


in charge, and: the inspiring leadership, 


of the chaplain each did its share in 
making the conference a wonderful 
one. 

We, men and women, were gathered 
from. all sections of our great country, 
with some of our missionaries from 
the Far East, and others from nearer 
by, and the number of registrations— 
four hundred and sixty-four—was 
greater than it had ever been. Some 
there were who had attended the con- 
ference each year, and others, like the- 
writer, who had never been before, but 
all were so cordially welcomed that any 
feeling of strangeness was quickly lost. 


’ Every day began at seven with the 
celebration of the Eucharist, at which 
large numbers were always present. At 
a quarter-to-nine we were in chapel 
again for a few prayers, and the “key- 
note” address of the day, followed by 
the happy singing time with Canon 
Douglas to instruct and lead, and as 
never before one realized the great 
wealth in our New Hymnal. 

There were three lesson periods in 
the morning with so many courses each’ 
one could find what he needed, and 
during the afternoon, here and ‘there 
on the grounds were gathered gratips 
from different classes in informal;co 
ference with their instructors. 

But with all the work:there- 
time for play. There. were t@ 
for all the members, 
naments, boating and be 
enjoyed: by the juniors, of whor 
were eighty- five. i 
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THE LAKE AT WELLESLEY 


One afternoon we had a pageant,. 


Rebekah, telling the story of Eleazer’s 
search for Rebekah to be Isaac’s wife, 
and with its bright colored costumes 
and the setting amongst the trees, it 
was most impressive and beautiful. 
One evening we had a Girls’ Friendly 
play, followed by one of the Church 
Periodical Club, both very entertain- 
ing and both giving an insight into the 
many sides of their work. Another 
evening the juniors entertained us, and 
other evenings there were more serious 
meetings with special speakers, one of 
whom was Mr. Hickson, and it was 
indeed a privilege to hear him. 
Sunday afternoon we had an out- 
door meeting when we heard from our 
missionaries of their work in China 


age 


ONE WELLESLEY MEETING PLACE 


and Japan, in Porto Rico and South 
Dakota, telling of the great opportuni- 
ties open to the Church, and the great 
need of more workers and money. 

Each day at noon there was a short 
service of intercession in the chapel, 
and each evening after dinner was the 
sunset service, held outdoors by the 
lake when the weather was fine. At a 
quarter-past-nine was the short com- 
pline service, and at ten o’clock one of 
our juniors played a hymn on her cor-. 
net, and then taps; a happy ending to 
a happy day. 

One, ‘cannot close without speaking 
of the beauties of the college grounds 
and buildings, and of the thoughtful 
care we received, all most graciously 
given. But Wellesley will be only a 
temporary meeting place, we fear. 

The ten days having shown how 
much the Church has to give in such- 


a conference, and how important it is 


that it should be mentioned, as we 
came away, filled with the joy of hav- 
ing shared in such great privileges and 
a deepened sense of responsibility for 
all we had received, there was an earn- 
est hope in each heart that some day, 
by God’s grace, the Conference might. 
have a permanent home. 
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RACINE 
By the Reverend Edwin J. Randall 


Y ones, twos and threes they 
came, some in larger groups; 
most of them from the Middle West, 
others from districts more remote; 
from New York and Massachusetts 
on the east, Oklahoma and Texas on 
the south, North Dakota on the north, 
Spokane and Los Angeles on the west, 
and one from the far east, China ; more 
than three hundred and fifty strong 
they came to the Mid-West. Confer- 
ence. Some young, with life before 
them with its golden opportunities ; 
some in middle life but still young 
in mind and zeal; others with life 
‘argely in the past, yet eager still to 
serve and grapple with the new prob- 
lems and opportunities of the present, 
and intent upon studying to serve more 
efficiently in the Master’s kingdom. 
To Racine they came, gathering as 
one great family in the buildings and 
grounds of Racine College; to Racine 
the beautiful, hallowed by holy Church 
associations for sixty years or more, 
fragrant with memories of consecrated 
lives, and beautiful with nature’s en- 
dowment of trees and shrubs, looking 
off from a high bluff over the blue 
waters of Lake Michigan. Such an 
environment could not but help to in- 
spire a larger vision, higher aspira- 
tions, and whole-hearted consecration. 
The chapel stands in the center of 
the campus and was indeed the center 
of the whole conference. To enter we 
passed the grave of the saintly De 
Koven, on whose tomb are engraved 
the words, “He being dead yet speak- 
eth”. Then at the altar in the early 
morning gathered the workers to wel- 
come their Lord and Master, to con- 
fess their sins. to meet Him in counsel 
and to seek Him and His help as co- 
workers, that they might serve more 
efficiently. There, too, we sat as chil- 
dren to be instructed in God’s holy 
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Word by Dr. Ferris and Fr. Officer ; 
then to be taught to sing God’s praises 
more reverently by Canon Douglas; 
then again at noon-day to unite in quiet 
and earnest far-reaching intercessions ; 
and for a little while again in the late 
evening for the office of Compline. 

After the Bible instruction in the 
morning in the chapel, the whole con- 
ference broke up into classes for seri- 
ous study. Practically the whole con- 
ference met with Bishop Johnson of 
Colorado during the fourth period, and 
were helped and encouraged by his 
earnest loyalty to the Church and his 
sturdy common sense and scintillating 
humor. Bishop Johnson brought us 
face to face with the serious business 
of the Church and opened up the pos- 
sibilities and plans for the continuance 
of the Nation-Wide Campaign. He 
urged less fault-finding among our- 
selves and more whole hearted loyalty 
to the Church we love. He emphasized 
practical co-operation with the new or- 
ganization of the Presiding Bishop and 
Council, and expressed the right of the 
Church people to demand of them an 
account, even to the asking of perti- 
nent and embarrassing questions, in a 
charitable spirit. 

In the afternoon, conferences on 
various organizations and phases of 
Church work were held. 

Among other interesting features 
were the exhibits of Church-school 
work, the Girls’ Friendly Society, and 
articles sent by the Church Missions~ 
House, which had been gathered from 
the various mission fields. — 

In the afternoons members of the 
conference expressed themselves in a 
very human way by various kinds of 
athletics. There was much enthusiasm 
in the games of volley ball, indoor base 
ball, and tennis, and all enjoyed the 
healthful, vigorous out-door life. 


Summer Conferences 


At eight o’clock general conferences 
were held in the large school room. At 
one of these it was our privilege to 
hear of a lay-worker’s experience in 
North Dakota by Miss Elliott, of the 
work among the Indians of South Da- 
kota by Miss Peabody, and the eve- 
ning reached its climax in the address 
by Miss Hewitt, who had given some 
years to missions in Anking, China, 
and whose heart is still there. She 
urged each one, even though he or she 
may not be chosen or able to bear the 
King’s message in person, to assist in 
every way possible those who go forth 
in the name of the King to herald His 
message. 

We should have more of the real ro- 
mance of missions at our Mid-West 
and’ other conferences of the Church. 
The mission work is the very heart- 
beat of the Church. 

On the beautiful lawn beside the 
chapel the Sunset Services were held ; 
at most of which the addresses were 
made by Fr. Officer, who acted as 
chaplain to the conference, and who 
was the human center of our spiritual 
activities. He gave us the key-note of 
the conference, “I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision”. He led us 
along spiritual heights from whence 
we could see inspiring visions, yet kept 
our feet on the earth lest we forget the 
vision of the work-a-day world and its 
opportunities. He called us to be wit- 
nesses to lead others to Christ by our 
own lives. 

Not the least among the features of 
the conference were the meetings of 
the young people, in which they were 
~ brought face to face with the privilege 
of making the most of their lives in 
consecrated service. Some were filled 
with the impulse to dedicate their lives 
to Ohrist and His Church. May God 
guide them and use them according to 
' His loving will! More and more at 
. these conferences of Church workers 
we -will be standing on holy ground, 
‘where lives have been offered to Christ 


and accepted by Him. 


Dr. Caley gave most interesting lec- 
tures on Church history. 

The conference closed with a 
pageant on the life and work of Saint 
Paul, given on the lawn south of the 
chapel. Then followed a service at the 
grave of the saintly De Koven. After 
the Holy Eucharist and breakfast Fri- 
day morning, the members of the Mid- 
West Conference went away with hap- 
py memories of pleasant associations, 
with larger visions of service, and with 
renewed courage and determination to 
serve more efficiently. 

An account of the Racine Con- 
ference wou!d be incomplete without 
a word of sincere appreciation for 
those whose plans and work made it 
possible. For months past those who 
were charged with the necessary’ de- 
tails of preparation had given their 
time and strength without stint, thus 
insuring success. F 

The privilege of meeting in the Mid- 
West Conference on the grounds oi 
Racine College, which was and is not, 
could not help but be clouded some- 
what by the possibility of the loss of 
Racine to the CAurch. It is true that 
the buildings are out of repair and 
that it would cost thousands of dollars. 
to put them in proper livable condition 
for an efficient school or college for 
boys or young men; but no place in the 
whole country has more hallowed as- 
sociations than Racine. No place has 
so won the loyalty and love of the 
boys and men of the Church as Racine. 


‘At present a large debt overhangs the 


property, and this past year the build- 
ings have been used as a_ room- 
ing house. Racine must be saved to 
the Church, if not for a boys’ school, 
then for a training school for Church 
workers. It is not the responsibility of 
the diocese of Milwaukee alone, but 
the responsibility of the whole Church. 
May God open the way by which Ra- 
cine may again come into its own, and 
be the center of life and work for 
the Church of God in this great Mid- 
dle West. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE’— 


VOLUNTEER WAITERS ‘° 


GENEVA 
By the Pastor 


HAVE visited twenty-eight coun- 

_ tries,” said one of our clergy 
coming from Cuba to attend. the 
Geneva School, ‘‘but I have never seen 
a more beautiful or ideal place for a 
great summer school.” Such is one’s 
first impression of Hobart College with 
, its sister institution, William Smith 
College for Women. The sense of 
quiet retirement from the rush of the 
world’s business which the green cam- 
_ pus and its great trees gives one, im- 
mediately produces an atmosphere pe- 
culiarly conducive to study, worship 
and true fellowship. 

It was thought by a few that the 
Princeton School, begun this year, 
might interfere with the growing in- 
terest in the Geneva School, but, quite 
the contrary. The numbers at Geneva 
have passed all expectation, the total 
number registered beiny over four hun- 
dred. They came from the dioceses 
and districts of Western New York, 


Centra! New York, New York, New- 
ark, Long Island, Albany, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 
Ohio, Cuba, Chicago, Southern Ohio, 
Erie, Washington, Western Massa- 
chusetts, Indianapolis, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Dakota and Southern 
Florida. There were forty-two clergy 
and about forty laymen, so that the 
proportion of men was very large, al- 
most one-fifth. There seemed no ques- 
tion that the Nation-Wide Campaign 
working in the respective dioceses and 
parishes has been largely responsible 
for the greatly increased membership 
and that its call for service and espe- 
cially the service of trained workers 
is being answered. 

Each day saw the members of the 
school from nine to twelve o’clock 
pouring into the dozen class rooms 
with note books and pencils. Classes 
gave stich a wide range of choice to 
the students that all could find just 
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BASEBALL—REVEREND G, H. LEWIS, CATCHER; MISS NEWBOLD. 


AT THE BAT 


the help they needed for their work at 
home. Some classes numbered as high 
as sixty-seven. At midday came Dr. 
Blodgett’s popular Bible hour in which 
the Old Testament was made to live 
again for many of us. We can never 
forget the picture he drew of the “re- 
construction days” of the fifth century, 
B. C. We almost heard Ezra reading 
the Book of the Law, we almost shook 
hands with the sp‘endid, strenuous ‘ay- 
man, Nehemiah, and we felt the spell 
of the “inspired people of God” 
through the literature which they pro- 
duced. The afternoon conferences on 
the Work of the Brotherhood of Saint 
Andrew, the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
the Church Service League and the 
Church School Service League, the 
teaching of the Catechism, the Church 
Mission of Help, Vocational Guidance 
for Young People, and the evening 
lectures on the - Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign, the Holy Land, the Mission to 
the Eastern Churches, Armenia and so 
on, all by experts, gave an opportun- 
ity to all members of the School to 
profit by the presence of these leaders. 
A conference of special interest to 
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-young people was that on life work 


held every evening by Miss Ashhurst. 

The Geneva School from the first 
has stood for wholesome fun, and 
much of the fine spirit of joyous 
fellowship is due to the wise lead- 
ership of the governing board in ap- 
pointing a recreation committee, with 
Mr. A. C. Burhorn as chairman. 

The regular daily programme of 
services was: the Holy Communion, 
noon intercessions, hymn singing and 
sunset service and group prayer meet- 
ings in each house or hall. The at- 
tendance at a‘l these services was re- 
markable, the number of communi- 
cants each morning ranging from 
seventy-five to over two hundred. The 
pastor’s theme for the sunset services 
was “The Work of the Holy Spirit’, 
On Sunday the school attended in a 
body the eleven o’clock service at Trin- 
ity Church and listened to an inspir- 
ing message on “Fellowship” by Dr. 
Bartlett, president of Hobart. In the 
afternoon Trinity’s choir led the 
school in procession singing hymns to 
the “hill top” beneath the trees of 
Smith College where an inspiring open 


BROTHERHOOD OF SAINT ANDREW MEN AT GENEVA 


air service was held in the temple of 
nature’s building. On Tuesday, the 
beautiful mystery play Rebekah, writ- 
ten by Miss Hobart, was given on the 
same spot. The reverent spirit, as well 
as the exceptional ability of those who 
took part, made us all feel that it was 
a deeply religious representation of 
Old Testament life. Too much can- 
not be said for Miss Mildred Brown 
and her helpers as interpreters of this 
beautiful story. 

Among the new features this year 
was the daily conference for men led 
by Mr. Choate of the Brotherhood of 
Saint Andrew and the week-end con- 
ference for men and older:boys. Over 
forty men were present on Sunday 
and added greatly to the inspiration and 
helpfulness of the school. The pres- 
ence of the clergy and their sym- 
pathetic attitude was another tremen- 
dous help. 

The dominating spirit of the school 
was an enthusiastic and joyous fellow- 
ship. Whether at the early service, 
in class, on the walk, in the dining 
room, on the field or in the quiet of 
the sunset service, or in the group 
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prayer meetings in the evenings, it was 
all the same—the intense interest in 
the welfare of the whole school and 
of each individual. It burst out in 
various ways: in the spontaneous 
greeting to Dr. and Mrs. Harding 
when we heard at supper time one eve- 
ning that it was their wedding anni- 
versary and we all marched singing 
around the dining room to give them 
our personal greetings; in the volun- 
teering of both men and women in the 
dining room service when our numbers 
began to overwhelm the splendid force 
of Smith girls whose willing courtesy, 
along with the efficient catering, al- 
ways made our meals so happy; and 
in the spirit of the office and book- 
room force and that of local hospital- 
ity committee, who never tired of 
their gracious and voluntary service. 
This spirit of joyous fellowship we 
can never forget. 

“What have you learned from the 
Geneva School?” was asked of a man 
who had never been there before. “T 
have learned,” was the answer, “that 
I will never miss another session as 
long as I live.” 
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WORK AMONG THE FOREIGN-BORN 


By the Reverend Thomas Burgess 


Secretary, Department of Missions 


IELD Director Emhardt has 
, completed his trip'from Texas 
to the Pacific, along the Coast to 
Vancouver and then back again 
through Colorado. 
sailed for Europe, he wrote out for 
us the following impressions: 
The Far West: Church work among 


the foreign-born ard their children is. 


a problem in the East; it is a critical 
issue in the West. A trip of more 
than ten thousand miles, visiting 
thirty-nine different centres, con- 
vinces us that the difficulties of the 
Church in the West have been, and 
are, very real, and that at the same 
time the future is full of hope. The 
large percentage of foreign-born in 
' many centres does not present the 
many discouraging aspects that be- 
long to the foreigner in the East. 
In the West he has entered upon the 
heritage of economic success that is 
open to all who accept the conditions 
of American life. In the West, even 


more than in the East, the Episcopal 


Church is facing great opportunities 
of expansion through service. 
Everywhere on the trip there was 
manifested a desire to render service 
to State and Church, when informa- 
tion has been added to mere personal 
appeal. The plea for kindness and 
friendship toward the foreign-born, 
especially the slogan “For every 
communicant a foreign-born friend” 
was heartily received. 
Mexicans: The docile, childlike 
Mexican opens the door of great re- 
sponsibility and great opportunities. 
We know how he has been exploited 
by those who have preyed upon his 
credulity. He is equally, in fact 
more, receptive to the appeal of re- 
ligion. Industrially our southern 
border states are dependent upon 
the Mexican laborer. He will catch 


Just before he 


part of the American spirit with the 
economic success which of necessity 
will crown his labors. Shall he miss 
the fruits of the Spirit and fail to 
contribute to the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the nation? 

Orientals: What is said of the in- 
dustrial dependence of the border 
states on the Mexican must be said 
of the dependence of other districts 
on the Oriental. Unfortunately this 
problem is associated with grave 
economic issues. It is not the func- 
tion of the Church to pass judgment 
on these, but we are convinced that 
if a race presents a problem,. the 
responsibility of the Church is in- 
creased. This conviction grows 
when one observes the great change 
socially and morally that comes with 
the practice of the Christian religion. 
We hope in a short time to unfold 
a plan for extensive work among. 
Orientals. In the meantime let us 
meditate upon our three Japanese 
and one Chinese Mission on the 
whole Pacific Coast. The Buddhists 


’ have there built many temples, and 


even the poorest excels the finest 
mission of any Christian body among 
the Orientals. 

When in pan Francisco, do not 

fail to spend an evening at the 
Chinese Mission. The Reverend Mr. 
Ng labors among his people day and 
night seven days in the week; and 
help him by giving an hour of your 
time to the pleasure—it is no work 
—of teaching these receptive stu- 
dents English. 
Many Races: All the various races 
found in the East are found also in 
the West, segregated in great col- 
onies, or scattered about—Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Russians, Italians and 
the rest, with their children. All are 
our neighbors. 
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NEWS ‘AND NOTES 


HE October issue will give the 
women of the Church an oppor- 
tunity to equal the work of the chil- 
dren. See editorial and page 539. 
% 


N the evening of Whitsunday 

Miss Katherine Putnam was set 

apart as a deaconess by Bishop Graves, 

in Saint John’s Pro-Cathedral, Shang- 

hai. Miss Putnam will continue her 
work in Yangchow. 
*% 


HE friends of Saint Paul's 

School, Lawrenceville, Virginia, 
throughout the Church, will unite in 
sympathy with Archdeacon Russell on 
the death of Mrs. Russell in July. For 
the many courtesies and attentions 
shown them at the time, the arch- 
deacon and his children wish to ex- 
press their heartfelt thanks. 

% 


RS. L. L. Kinsolving, wife of 

the bishop of Brazil, asks us 
to inform those who are kind enough 
to interest themselves in the affairs 
of that mission that the postage to 
Brazil is five cents. There seems to 
be an impression that it is only two 
cents, and the excess postage necessary 
is not only an inconvenience but a bur- 
den on slender missionary stipends. 

% 


ISHOP Overs of Liberia has just 

reached this country after his first 
visit to his district. On his arrival 
there he found the mission launch, the 
John Payne, out of commission. In 
spite of this handicap he visited every 
station except one. To do this he had 
to use every possible means of getting 
about—spending hours in surf boats in 
the open seas, days in canoes up the 
various rivers, travelling over the land 
by hammock and on foot, and when 


possible using the coast steamers. Just 


before leaving Bishop Overs held the 


where the clergy and laity showed a 
splendid spirit of co-operation with 
the new bishop. 


% 

SCENSION Day at the cathe- 
dral, Hankow, China, this year 
began with uplifting services in the 
morning and ended with a half-day 
excursion for the boys’ schools in the 
afternoon. Two hundred’and fifty 
pupils from atl four schools, with 
their teachers, were given an enjoy- 
able outing among the hills and fields 
of Chin-san, ten or twelve miles down 
the river on the Wuchang side. The 
launch was given by the Standard Oil 
Company, and towed three large light- 
ers loaned by an official in the China 
Merchants’ Steamship Company, 
whose son is a pupil in Saint Paul’s 

school. 
HE CHURCH MESSENGER, the di- 
ocesan paper of Southern Ohio, 
devoted the first part of its June issue 
to an illustrated account of what the 
Nation-wide Campaign has done for 
that diocese. It is most.interesting and 
shows in a striking manner the ad- 
vance possible where the Campaign is 
fully carried out. Beginning with - 
April first the salaries of the twenty- 
three clergymen engaged in diocesan 
missionary work were advanced to 
meet the minimum of $1,500 per an- 
num recommended by the last conven- 
tion of the diocese. The Cincinnati 
City Mission alone has work in 
twenty institutions. Among the other 
items noted are work in industrial cen- 
ters such as Portsmouth and Martin’s 
Ferry, among students in Saint Faith’s 
Hall, Oxford, and Saint Hilda’s Hall, 
Columbus, and among colored people 
at Dayton. The parishes in the latter 
place have united in an extension 
movement and $2,000 has been appro- 
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OUR LETTER BOX 
Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


Bishop Tucker writes: 


T a mass meeting of laymen in 

the district of Kyoto, Japan, 
last April it was decided to undertake 
two definite tasks. First, during the 
next three years to concentrate effor-.s 
upon those churches in the district 
which are situated in important centers 
and which have already made some 
progress, with the idea of bringing 
them up to the point of self-support. 
Secondly, to try to get each congre- 
gation in the district to undertake a 
campaign for the purpose of doubling 
everything in their statistics. 


The Reverend James W. Morris, D. D., was one 
of our pioneer missionaries in the Brazil mission. 
After- fifteen years of service he returned to this 
country and accepted the charge of Monumental 
Church, Richmond, Virginia. Recently Dr. Morris 
has gone back to Brazil to be at the head of the 
newly-established divinity school in Porto Alegre. 
The following letter gives a glimpse of the changed 
conditions he found. 


FOUND on arrival in Rio orders 

awaiting me to hurry down to Pe- 
lotas where Convocation was being 
held, but I failed to make connections 
and so did not reach there in time for 
the session. However I met many 
of my old friends. I was guest in 
Pelotas of my former Sunday-school 
scholar, the Reverend J. S. da Silva, 
rector of the Church. He is married 
to a daughter of one of the prominent 
citizens, and has taken a position of 
influence in this community. He edits 
our bi-monthly paper. I need not say 
what a gratification it was to me to 
note the growth in strong Christian 
manhood manifested in this man. I 
attended my first service on Wedhes- 
day night, in the beautiful Church of 
the Redeemer, and made my first at- 
tempt at renewal of my Portuguese. 
I can little express to you my feelings 
as I joined with the large congrega- 
tion in the familiar Litany and the 


really well-sung hymns. It was a re- 
vival of days that I feared were gon? 
forever. I thanked God, as I noted 
what had come to pass. The devout 
congregation, heartily joining in the old 
service, the splendid church so care- 
fully and tenderly cared for, the evi- 
dences of love and loyalty on the part 
of the people, the ready eagerness to 
hear the word of truth, the Gospel of 
our Salvation, all this, contrasted with 
the struggles and difficulties of the 
past, filled my heart with gratitude. 

The bishop accompanied by the 
clergy and laity from Porto Alegre 
departed almost immediately for that 
city, while I made a trip with the Rev. 
Mr. Leao, rector of the Church of Our 
Saviour in Rio Grande, to one of his 
important stations in the country. 
It is in a mountainous district some 
forty miles from that city and is what 
is called a “colony”, that is a com- . 
munity of small holdings, orice granted 
to colonists. A colonia has come to 
mean a small farm. Mr. Leao and I 
travelled the forty miles in a colony 
wagon. 

I found a community of Brazilians 
who have replaced the German colon- 
ists. The latter have gradually moved 
away. We have a church building 
there, and the entire community is 
ours. We had a full service, wonder- 
ful singing by the whole congregation, 
without any instrument. And there I 
made my second attempt at preaching. 
It was a pleasure; the people came on 
‘foot from all the surrounding valleys, 
and climbed up the steep to the little 
church with its commanding view. 

Mr. Leao has four other places for 
preaching near this church. He has 
at week-day services at these sta- 
tions as many as one hundred persons. 
It is a simple and ignorant folk. Gov- 
ernment provides no school, and chil- 
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dren are growing up without instruc- 
tion. We have one man, a lay-reader, 
to conduct service on Sunday, but he 
is not able to teach. We surely should 
have a man right there to shepherd that 
needy flock, both to preach the Gos- 
pel and to teach the young. And that 
was my first assurance of the need of 
more clergy, men called of God and 
separated to the work, to do this sac- 
rificial kind of service. 

Leao is a very livé and vigorous 
worker. The town knows him and he 
has very greatly increased the attend- 
ance in Church. He has a Sunday- 
school of over 200 children, besides 
another in a private house of 80 chil- 
dren. But he feels that he cannot 
reach the town alone. Rio Grande has 
expanded a great-deal. The improve- 
ments in the harbor make it an import- 
ant port for large steamers. Leao 
has really three towns that he must 
try to evangelize. He is crying out 
for an assistant as is Severo da Silva 
in Pelotas. There are so many open- 
ings that one man in these large towns 
cannot meet the situation. This was 
my second assurance of the need of 
men fitted for the work. 

At last I am in Porto Alegre. I 
am staying with Mr. Thomas at our 
splendid school of the Southern Cross. 
There are sixty boarders from all over 
the State and forty day scholars. The 
school is a decidedly Christian School 
and by God’s grace the boys who go 
from here will know what our Church 
stands for, and will all have the chance 
definitely to give heart and life to the 
Lord Christ. 

But I much wish that Thomas could 
have a trained assistant from home. 
He has all the infinite details as well 
as the larger matters of the school 
on his shoulders and I hardly see how 
he stands up under it. This is a won- 
derful opportunity for a missionary 
teacher. I am sure that a lover of boys 
could do a great service here under 
Mr. Thomas. The latter with his mul- 
titudinous duties is unable to bring as 
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large a personal influence to bear on 
the boys as he much desires to do. 

As to my especial business, of 
course, everything waited my arrival. 
There are two men ready to begin 
their study of theology, ready to enter 
the Seminary. There are two young 
men in the school who complete their 
course this year, and should be ready 
next year. The bishop has a candi- 
date in Rio, who will be sent down 
here. I do not know the amount of 
his preparation. 


The next best thing to visiting the Orient is to 
see it through the eyes of so interested and inter- 
esting a traveller as Miss Marian DeC. Ward, of 


Boston, who has volunteered ner services for six 


months in the Church Geygeral Hospital, Wuchang. 
We are glad of the privilege of sharing the fol- 
lowing letter, written to a small circle of friends, 
with all our readers. 


OU asked me to write and tell 

you about my visit to China, and 
I have been trying to get to a place 
where it would be possible to be co- 
herent on the subject. But with so 
many impressions crowding in all the * 
time it does not seem as though I 
could put anything on paper, much less 
make it read at all the way I mean it. 
Not that China seemed strange to me. 


_ I felt perfectly at home here from the 


first moment of setting foot on land, 
and as to the welcome given to the 
new arrival by the missionaries on the 
field, it is something marvelous. But 
then the whole thing is marvelous. I 
can only say about China that it is 
like a picture book come alive, and it 
is the life, the aliveness, that makes 
it perpetually interesting. I suppose 
that is partly because the Chinese do 
almost everything in full view, partly 
because they do things so differently 
from ourselves, and partly because hu- 
man nature is the most interesting 
thing in the world and what one really 
wants most to know about is the com- 
mon life of the common people. Evi- 
dently the Chinese feel that way, for 
they have most certainly raised staring 
to the level of a fine art! I discovered 
one thing immediately (unless I knew 
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it before), which is that human na- 


ture is the same everywhere and that. 


it 1s quite out of all reason to call 
the Chinese “those people”. 
“just folks” like’the rest of us, and 
very charming folks, too. Their read- 
iness to laugh is contagious, at least, it 
is so to me, and I think it must be 
to others, because the missionaries 
laugh so much and are, as one of our 
visitors remarked, “so sane”. To see 
a group of little boys here is just like 
the same experience at home. They 
chase each other, they make all the 
noise they can, sometimes they knock 
each other about, and one knows that 
they are just boys and will be boys, un- 
til they are men, and even then the 
really nice ones will keep on being 
boys. It is pleasant to see the fathers 
with their children, carrying the babies 
either in their arms or perched astride 
on their shoulders. And when there 
is no baby the chances are there will 
be a bird-cage with a bird in it. The 
birds are new to me, most of them, 
and very pretty. 

My first visit outside the hospital 
was to Boone University Library, 
where I found Miss Wood in her 
charming New England house, looking 
so like home that I had to look out 
of the window in order to realize that 
I was not in Concord, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Seng and Mr. Hu, the two as- 
sistant librarians who have studied in 
New York, came to dinner and we 
enjoyed a good talk about the Library 
and the new Library School, whicn 
has such a bright future before it. Ap- 
plications have already been received 
for the first librarians that are grad- 
uated. Boone Compound is beautiful 
at all times, especially so now that the 
blossoms are out. The chapel at Eas- 
ter was a mass of marguerites, most 
lovely! We went over for the Eng- 
lish service in the evening. The morn- 
ing service we had here in our chapel, 
and a more inspiring service I never 
shared-in. There is something about 
a Christian Eucharist in a non-Chris- 
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tian land that fills one with joy inde- 
scribable. Perhaps’we get used to it 
at home. Perhaps we do not realize 
what it really means to be a Chris- 
tian—even a nominal one—until we 
see what it is not to be one. In any 
case, the joy is there and one is given 
faith to believe that some day the 
world will be peopled by real Chris- 
tians—not Sunday ones, nor rice ones, 
but real, loving, serving, joyous ones, 
overflowing with thankfulness to the 
God Who has prepared for us even in 
this present world such good things 
as pass man’s understanding. 

Another delightful place is Saint 
Hilda’s School. It is lovely, and grow- 
ing lovelier all the time. One of the 
graduates is going to be married next 
month to Mr. Hu, of Poone Library, 
and I expect it will be a charming 
wedding. Saint Hilda’s being out in 
the country makes it a pleasant change 
for us city folk. The walks are de- 
lightful and the quiet of the nights is 
most refreshing. I can’t go there with- 
out expecting to see Miss Hutchins, 
she seems so entirely to belong there, 
but one gets a very hearty welztome 
from Miss Scott and the present statf 
of teachers, and its atmosphere is 
thoroughly home-like. The one thing 
needful there is the school chapel, and 
there is good hope that it will be built 
before many months. When I realize 
what the hospital chapel means to all 
of us here, I know what that one will 
do for the school. 

Our chapel is used a great deal. 
There are two services on Sundays— 
Holy Communion at 7 a. m. and Eve- 
ning Prayer and Sermon at 6 p. m., 
both in Chinese; Holy Communion in 
English on Fridays; daily prayers for 
the men’s department morning and 
evening (the women’s prayers are 
read in the wards); intercessions at 
noon for the foreign staff, and, for 
those of us who can do it, compline 
at night, according to the form used 
by the Cambridge Conference. Be- 
side this, the girl nurses use the chapel 
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for private devotions every morning 
for fifteen minutes and on Saturday 
evenings in preparations for Holy 
Communion. There is also choir prac- 
tice for all once a week. The Sunday 
evening service is intended for non- 
Christians connected with the hospital 
as well as for Christians, and the 
foreign staff also attends. Even to one 
who understands no Chinese these 
services are very inspiring, aithough 
a-long Chinese sermon sometimes does 
seem very long! The chapel full of 
young men and women, in training for 
a profession which expresses as much 
as 1s possible that love for others which 
is the mark of Christ, in a country 
where the great mass of the people 
know Him not, and where such serv- 
ice for strangers is a new and almost 
incomprehensible thing, is a sight to 
give one cause for much thanksgiving. 
The opportunity to help in such work 
is so wonderful that one cannot but 
wish that many more men and women 
might come to see it and make it their 
own. 

I suppose in every hospital it is 
the children’s ward that is the most 
appealing. Ours here is certainly no 
exception. Most of the cases are sur- 
gical and it is good to see the happy 
little faces of the children who lie or 
sit in their cribs, minus a leg, or two 
feet, or all the fingers of one hand, or 
with so many bandages that their little 
persons are scarcely visible. Unless 
actuaily in pain they are almost al- 
ways happy, and the least attention 
pleases them. Of course, like all chil- 
dren, they love to play with one’s 
watch. The little thin hands reach 
out between the bars of the cribs and 
they are learning to say “watch” and 
to fumble for it in my belt. When it 
comes out they ask to have it opened, 
and then it goes up to their ears for the 
“tick, tick”,—only they do not use 
those syllables. If it is just after sup- 
per the watch has to take a hot bath 
before returning to private use, for 
Chinese fingers are just as likely to get 


sticky as any others! Pencil and paper 
has its attractions, but the watch is 
superior, perhaps because it really does 
something itself. Many of the older 
women have very sweet faces and it is 
hard to accept the impossibility of 
communicating with them in any more 
intelligent way than by a smile. They 
do smile delightfully, and of course 
it is much be.ter than nothing, but a 
few words would mean so much. 
People, especially the Chinese them- 
selves, have a little habit of speaking 
of “picking up” Chinese as though it 
were pebbles on- the seashore, only 
needing to be gathered and appro- 
priated, instead of being one of the 
most difficult of languages. But single 
words can be learned and it is bet.er 
to say one word a day to people whose 
pleasure in any little attention is so 
great, than to lose the opportunity of 
giving the pleasure. 

There is so much of interest to be 
seen in the streets of Wuchang that 
every walk is an excitement. Now 


‘that the mud of the spring rains has 


dried it is easy to walk, but one has 
to keep a constant look-out for passing 
rickshaws, or for coolies with big bur- 
dens on the ends of their poles, trot- 
ting along crooning their musical chant 
or keeping the rhythm of their foot- 
steps by a not unmusical grunt. The 
Chinese grunt is a study in itself. 
There seems to be a whole language 
of grunts and when a foreigner can 
grunt like a native, then he seems to 
me to have really acquired the lan- 
guage! Some day we are going to 
visit temples, both Buddhist and Tao- 
ist, just as some day we are going to 
Kuling, Peking, and other proper 
places, but for the present Wuchang 
holds the field and the hospital holds 
Wuchang, and the hospital also holds 
a very happy and contented person 
from Boston, who only wishes that 
many and many another woman could 
have the same experiences as are com- 
ing to her during her visit to this 
great country of a great people. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


WILLIAM E. GARDNER, D. D., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SEUDENTS’ SUNDAY CLUB; UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
One of the Units of the National Student Council 


THE CHURCH AT WORK IN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY 


‘N some ways the most interesting 
work done by the Department of 
Religious Education is that among 
students in colleges and universities. 
While the ultimate direction of the 
work falls to this Department, all the 
other Departments are equally inter- 
ested, for the raison d’etre of student 
work is the finding and training of 
leaders for the Church. This com- 
munity of interest among the Depart- 
ments and the desire for democratic 
control of the work on the part of the 
workers themselves has led to the cre- 
ation of a special organization through 


which the Presiding Bishop and Coun- 
cil can operate most effectively. 

This organization is the National 
Student Council of the Episcopal 
Church. It was created a little over 
two years ago by a meeting of college 
Church workers at Howe School to 
accomplish three things; to unite the 
Boards of Missions and Religious Ed- 
ucation and the Social Service Com- 
mission in their student work, to give 
the workers a voice in developing pol- 
icies, and to bind into a larger whole 
the many local college Church organ- 
izations. It succeeded so admirably 
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THIRD ANNUAL MEETING NATIO 


Chicago, Illinois, May 7-9, 1920 


SAINT HILDA’S GUILD, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY , 


One of the Units of the National Student Council 


in all these functions that the Presid- 
ing Bishop and Council at their first 
meeting adopted a minute offering to 
bear the same analogous re‘ation to 
the National Student Council as the 
o'd Boards had borne, to finance it, 
and to furnish it in the Department of 
Religious Education with an execu- 
tive secretary and an office. 

This action, making the National 
Student Council official, lent great sig- 
nificance to the third annual meeting 
held May 7-9, 1920, in Chicago. De- 
siring to give the students as large a 
voice as possible in reorganizing their 
council, each “unit” had been invited 
to send a representative. They ac- 
cepted with great unanimity. Two 
came from the Pacific Coast, two 
from Texas, several from the South- 
ern and Eastern universities, one from 
Vermont, one from South Dakota, 
and the rest from the Middle West, 


twenty-four in all. There were also 
representatives of all the classes which 
make up the council; i. e., student, fac- 
ulty, and clerical representatives 
elected by the provincial synods, bish- 
ops elected by the council itself, and 
secretaries of the Presiding Bishop 
and Council. In all, forty were pres- 
ent. There was great enthusiasm 
manifested in planning for the future, 
ard the reports made showed that 
the twenty-nine units were doing ex- 
cellent work. Among the new plans 
for the future are annual student con- 
ferences in each province. 

The National Student Council is in 
many respects the successor of the 
Church Students’ Missionary Asso- 
ciation, fostered by the Board of Mis- 
sions, which went out of existence in 
1908. There are two points of dif- 
ference; the primary responsibility 
for the new council rests with the De- 
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partment of Religious Education, and 
the programme of the council, to 
which all col.ege Church organiza- 
tions must subscribe, is broader—for 
it includes worship, religious educa- 
tion, Church extension, service in 
Church and community, and meetings. 

The care of our students from for- 
eign lands, who are either Episcopa- 
lians or have studied at our mission 
colleges, has from the first been com- 
mitted to the National Student Coun- 
cil. When their arrival in this country 
is known, the clergyman in the co!- 
lege community is notified, as is also 
the college Church organization, if 
there be one. Thus the student is made 
at home in the days when first impres- 
sions count for so much. In New 
York and Boston our Chinese students 
are numerous enough to form. clubs 
for worship and fellowship. The Epis- 
copal Club of Chinese Students in New 
York City has been recognized as a 
u-it of the National Student Council. 

Another function of this council is 
the sending of representatives of the 
Church to the summer student confer- 
ences of the. Y¥-.M.-G, Av andy Wie: 
A. This is highly important, as the 
several hundred Church students in at- 
tendance need the ministry of the 
Church through the Holy Communion, 
and the vocationa! guidance of those 
who know the needs of the Church 
for workers. 

The National Student Council issues 
a special programme for students in 
the Nation-Wide Campaign. As in the 
case of the parishes, wherever the dio- 
cesan organization was effective the 
student effort was successfu'. Some 
very remarkable results were reported, 
notably at the University of Iowa, 
Iowa State College, Pennsylvania 
State College, Princeton, University of 
Virginia and Yale. 

It should be recorded here that the 
secretaries of the Presiding Bishop 
and Council most closely related to 
the National Student Council are the 
Reverend Paul Micou, assigned to the 
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council as its executive, and Misses 
Grace Hutchins and Helen Hendricks, 
supported by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
for recruiting among students. 

Besides this executive relation to 
the National Student Council the De- 
partment of Religious Education has 
many duties and responsibilities-in stu- 
dent work. It strives to spread abroad 
a wider knowledge and keener appre- 
ciation of the Church’s work in college 

-and university. It aids bishops and 
parishes in securing men of the right 
calibre for churches in college com- 
munities. From the beginning, in this 
work, we have proceeded on the pria- 

- ciple that wherever possible the local 
parish is to’ be the basis in student 
work. Some other communions have, 
on the other hand, developed a sys- 
tem of “college pastors” who are min- 
isters living near the colleges, with but 
the loosest relation to the local church. 
The Department is constantly in touch 
with over three hundred clergy in col- 
lege and normal school communities, 
giving and receiving suggestions as to 
the best methods of work. 

One method is called the. “student 
inquiry plan”. Five of our best qual- 
ified younger clergy (the number will 
ultimately be twelve) are placed in 
especially strategic college centers; i. 
e., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Iowa State Col- 
lege, and Rice Institute, to make a 
careful inquiry into and develop me‘h- 
ods of student work, while they dis- 
charge the regular duties of a rector 
or assistant. In addition they travel 
to other institutions and become fa- 
miliar with college conditions in their 
sections of the country. Three times 
a year they meet with Mr. Micou for 
unhurried conference concerning | 
methods of college work. Thus the 
Church’s policy is hammered out on 
the anvil of experience. The Depart- 
ment’s commission on college and uni- 
versity work passes upon their find- 
ings and makes recommendation to the 
Presiding Bishop and Council. 
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THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY 


TO THE PRESIDING BISHOP AND COUNCIL 


> “MY HEADQUARTERS, MYSELF AND ‘DOC’” 


The government school can be seen through the screen 


THINGS I FIND TO DO 
By Margaret R. Elliott 


N September, 1918, when I started 

work among the Indians at Cannon 
Ball, North Dakota, Bishop Tyler told 
me that he wanted me to find out what 
was needed, and to do anything I could 
to help the people. Through the doc- 
tor and the superintendent of the res- 
ervation we were given permission to 
use a house provided for the govern- 
ment doctor, which was not in use. 

The house is situated at the sub- 
agency one mile south of the town, and 
the Episcopal Mission, Saint James, is 
a mile and a quarter south of the sub- 
y. In my immediate neighbor- 
hood there are two churches, the Con- 
gregational and Roman Catholic, and 


their parish houses, the school-house, 
ration-house, office and quarters for 
the government employes, and the 
homes of several Indian families. 
My first work was to get the house 
ready to live in. Some kind friends 
had cleaned it for me, and as the fur- 
niture consisted of a bed, a desk, a 
_-wash-stand and a broken chair, I had 
to resort to the packing-box variety. 
One: of my neighbors gave me a 
kitchen table and with four chairs to 
match from the parish-house, we man- 
aged very well. At Christmas time our 
white friends gave a party to raise 
money to help furnish the house, and 
bought us a dining-room table and cur- 
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A GROUP OF MY FRIENDS 


“T heir names are Julia Fourswords, Nancy Twoshields, Clementine Stretches Himself, 
Lucy Onehorse, Emma Redfish and Carl Winter” 


tains, and with the fine Christmas 
boxes from the East, we began to feel 
very much furnished. 

I had spent three months in Cannon 
Ball the previous summer, as a volun- 
teer worker, and had acted as house- 
mother, teacher, and nurse at Saint 
Michael’s Mission during the winter 
of 1918, and as I went to Wyoming 
from Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, I 
could not claim “a wide experience 
with Indians’’, so I listened to all peo- 
ple had to tell me, and “kept my 
opinions to myself.” 

Two things that I heard troubled 
me, because I did not believe that they 
were true. People said that the In- 
dians never appreciate anything you 
do for them, and will never do any- 
thing for you without being paid for it. 
I have found them most appreciative, 
and willing to do things without being 
paid; and this includes those of other 
communions too, for my neighbors are 
real neighbors. 

Then I had been told that you can- 
not get Indians to give to missions, be- 
cause they are too selfish; that they 


& 
don’t want to give anything to any one 
else, but rather keep everything for 
themselves. If that was true in this 
particular, I knew there must be a 
reason. I found that no one had ever 
explained about missions so that they 
could understand. So first of all we 
talked about how we were being helped 
by friends in the East; by the ; prayers 
offered at that time by the Bethlehem 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary for 
Miss Elliott and the Indians in North 
Dakota; by the boxes that were sent 
to us; and by the money that was sent 
to, Bishop Tyler to help the Indians. 
They were more impressed by the 
thought of prayers being offered for 
them by people who had never seen 
them than by anything else, for the 
Indians have a firm belief in real 
prayer that comes from the heart. 

Then we went on to talk about being 
grateful and showing our gratitude by 
helping others, and as some of the 
women had been interested in my blue 
box, I explained to them all about the. 
United Thank- -Offering. That made a 
strong appeal for the Indians. make 
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many thank-offerings, and heretofore 
the money had always gone in with the 
regular Sunday offering. The women 
all took boxes home with them, and 
told others about getting boxes, and 
the men wanted to know why they 
couldn’t have the boxes too. 

- At the following meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary I told them about 
the great needs of the Church Hall at 
Valley City, and about the Hall and 
what it meant to the young girls who 
stayed there, and I asked them to think 
about sending help to the Church Hall 
later. 

Then Bishop Tyler sent us word 
that Mr. Hickson was to hold a mis- 
sion of healing in Fargo, and some of 
the Indians planned to go. I was very 
anxious to have Agnes Holyhorse, or 
‘“Medicine-horse”, as the Indians call 
her, go to the mission; but I found 
that she could not afford it. I explained 
the situation to the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and they agreed to pay her expenses 
and send her as a representative of the 
Auxiliary. She is a medicine-woman 
and does good work among her people. 


She offers prayers from the time she 
is 


v 


takes a case, and the people have faith 
in her powers of healing because of 
her prayers and her faith in God. 

We hope to make our house a real 
community center, and to have a read- 
ing-room, with books and magazines, 
where they can come to read. and. 
study, even when the rest of the house 
is closed. I want an organ (just a 
plain good one), or a piano, for they 
love to sing together, and some of them 
would play very well, if they had a 
chance to practice when they get back 
from school. I plan to open their room 
this summer.. Later we hope to have 
a dormitory where we can take care of 
orphaned children and those who live 
too far away from the schools to at- 
tend regularly in the cold weather. We 
hope to have an infirmary also where 
the sick can be cared for until we can 
send them to the hospital, which is 
nearly thirty miles away, and not ona 
railroad. These are some of our 
dreams for the future. ® 

Clothing is given only to those who 
cannot afford to buy it, and they must 
bring me an order, signed by our In- 
dian clergyman. In all other cases, a 
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charge is made for things, and the 
proceeds used ‘to help the bishop” 
principally; that is, they were given 
at the time of the Indian convocation 
last year, for North Dakota Indian 
Missions, Native Clergy, Bishop’s Sal- 
ary, Insurance, Printing Prayer Books 
and Bibles in Dakota. This year they 
were given for Missions or the Nation- 
Wide Campaign. We hold bake-sales 
in connection with rummage-sales, and 
the women make quilts which are sold 
at the same time. A committee of 
women and sometimes men help un- 
pack the boxes and pitt the prices on. 

On Turtle Mountain Reservation the 
Reverend Wellington Salt has done 
splendid work for his people for over 
twenty-five years, not only as a deacon 


but as a teacher in the government 


school. Unless the attendance in the 
school is kept up to a fixed number, 
the school will be closed. The only 
way to keep the attendance up is to 
have the children who live far away 
from any school board with families 
who live nearby, These families are 


willing to take them in, but they can- 
not afford to shoulder the whole ex- 
pense, nor have the parents the neces- 
sary means. We are trying now to ar- 
range some way to care for this ex- 
pense. 

One day’s work to show you the 
kind of “things I find to do”: ~ 

6:30. Time to get up. : 

7:00. Changed dressing on Good- 
crow’s eye. 

7:30. Breakfast. Washed dishes. 
George Americanhorse came to report 
Lenten Offering, see about getting a 
suit and to try on vestments—George 
is the helper at Saint James’s Mission. 
Mrs. Whitelightning came to talk 
about getting milk for her grandchild. 
Leo Bullbear came for medicine which 
the doctor had ordered for his brother, 
which I put up for him, from the gov- 
ernment supply which is in the house. 
Pumped water, really hard work; but 
we are thankful to have our own well. 

10:00. Meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary — decided among other 
things to send five dollars to Church 
Hall at Valley City. 

12:00. Lunch with the Auxiliary. 
Mrs. Bearpaw came for my laundry. 
I swept and dusted the house. Wrote 
two business letters for William Smite. 


' Esther Douglas, aged nine, came to vis- 


it, and brought me fifty cents “to 
help”. 

3:30. The doctor came to take me 
to see some sick people. 

5:00. A neighbor who is blind 
came to ask me to help him with a new 
hymn he is learning—he is the organ- 
ist at the Congregational Church, and 
the hymn, Softly now the light of day, 
he had heard at my house for the first 
time a few evenings before, when he 
and some of. his friends came in to 
sing. Put up medicine for the pa- 
tients I had seen with the doctor. 

6:30. Supper. 

7:30. Went, to Cannon Ball in my 
Ford to look up trains for Rugby, and 
to bring the post-mistress home for the 
night, 
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HE new recruiting secretaries, 

Miss Hutchins and Miss Hen- 
dricks, appointed under the Woman's 
Auxiliary to find the women needed by 
the Church in all Her work at home 
and abroad, have been representing the 
different departments of the Church 
at the student summer conferences. 
These conferences are held under the 
auspices of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. During the 
thirteen years, until her resignation 
this summer, Deaconess Goodwin has 


always been at the student conferences ~ 


~and has made the arrangements for the 
Church’s representation. For this spe- 
cial student work our representatives 
are now under the National Student 
Council, of which the Reverend Paul 
Micou is president. 


last: : 


-At the Eagles- 


mere Conference, in June, Miss Hen- 
dricks found thirty-two Church - stu- 
dents and led a meeting for them, at 
which the different kinds of work in 
the Church were described. Miss 
Hutchins was at the Silver Bay student 
conference, where one hundred 
Church students were eager to hear 
of opportunities for service. Our rep- 
resentatives at the other student con- 
ferences are Mrs. ‘T. W. Bickett, at 
Montreat, N. C.; Miss Claudia Hun- 
ter, at Blue Ridge, N. C.; Mrs. Edgar 
L. Gilcrest and Miss Coppée, at Asilo- 
mar, California; Miss Agnes Hall, at 
Estes Park, Colorado, in August; Miss 
Hendricks, at Lake Geneva, Wis., also 
in August; and Mrs. T. W. Kydd, at 
Seabeck, Washington (August 27th to 
September 7th). 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
HE October issue of THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS will be a United Thank 


Offering Number. 


It will deal with the work the United Thank Offering is 


accomplishing through its representatives in many parts of the world. 

It will be offered to branches or individual members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
on exactly the same terms as the Lenten Offering Number of THE SPIRIT OF 
MISSIONS has been sold to the children of the Church for years. 

(1) Orders may be placed for as many copies as desired. 

(2) Copies will be billed at 5c apiece, on the express understanding that they 
will be sold at 10c each, the additional 5c being placed in the United Thank Offer- 
ing of the individual or branch ordering the copies. 

(3) Bills are payable on or before November 15, 1920. 

(4) Only sufficient copies will be printed to fill orders received up to Septem- 


ber 15. 


Any inquiries should be ‘addressed to THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, a5t 


Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send to the address below..... 


ated copies of the United Thank Offering 


(October) Number of The Spirit of Missions at five cents per copy, for which find 


enclosed 9.052 ce cevslees o's ie 
Name 


Address 
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(or to be billed as directed below). 
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Detach This Order Blank, Fill in and Mail to 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
na nec 


Can You Afford Not to Invest 
Two Cents a Week in 


Che Spirit of Missions 


which will keep you intelligently informed through inter- 
esting stories about the work the Church is carrying on in 
many parts of the world. 


As THE Spirit oF MISSIONS is a missionary publication and is 
not published for financial gain, we ask your co-operation in 
recommending it to others and adding to our list of subscribers. 


We are paying tremendously higher prices for every department 
of the work. We have not increased the cost to you nor have we 
lessened the standard of the magazine. The simplest way to meet 
this situation is to double the subscription list. You can help us 
do this by sending in your own subscription or getting your neighbor 
to subscribe—or both. 


THE Spirit oF Missions is indispensable to the Church 
man.and Church woman. No matter what other maga- 
zines you are in the habit of reading, THE Spirit oF Mis- 
stons belongs in your home. 
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The Spirit of Missions 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ 


Missions, to begin with the 


Subscription Rate: In U, S. $1.00 a year. Canada and Foreign $1.25. 


ADVERTISING—MISCELLANEOUS 


eigaler, Lar. 56 Co! Site York 


TUINDOWS - MEMORIALS 
liv¥- WOOD - STONE- BRASS: SILVER 
EMBROIDERIES-: -FABRICS 


The Evangelical Education Society 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Office, The Church House, Twelfth and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


AIDS STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY 
and Distributes Evangelical Literature 
President. William 8S. Harvey. Active Vice- 
President, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Garland, D.D. 
General Secretary, Rev. S. Lord Gilberson, M.A. 
Treasurer, Alfred Lee, Esq. General Counsel, 
Harold Goodwin, Esa. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath to “THE EVANGEL- 
ICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE PROT- 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH,” incorporated 
by the legislature’ of Pennsylvania, the _ first 
Monday in November, one thousand eight hun- 

dred and _ sixty-nine, ‘Dollars or. 
Real Estate, to be ‘used for the general pur- 
poses of the Society. 


FINE FANCY-WORK BOOKS, 25c. 
each; Bedspreads, Centerpieces, Cro- 
chet, Embroidery, Tatting, Yokes; all 
kinds o’ Books. Ask me. 

Address JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri. 


Grants, Gifts and Loans, 
Amer icanChurchBuilding FundCommission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 
Printers of Quality 


137-139 East 25th Street 
New York, N.Y; 


PRINTERS OF 


Fine Booklets, Folders, Catalogs 
and Publications 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Have catered to the requirements of Missionaries 
in all parts of the world, for over 25 years. 


YOU ARE INVITED 


to write for a copy of our large Catalog of Gen- | 


eral Merchandise and our special 
MISSIONARY CIRCULAR 
WE GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Missionary Bureau 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


Remember the Chosen! 


The call for children’s books 
is sounding from all parts of 
the country. Community and 
parish libraries are being es- 
tablished as the only places for 
wholesome recreation. The 
Who 
For address apply 


shelves must be filled. 
will help? 
to 


The Church Periodical Club, 
2 West 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Immediate possessionon ¢ 


our liberal Easy Monthly 
Payment Plan. 


Q Months tc to » Pay 


Many. 
parents Lavence’ the first payment \> yr: 
and energetic boys by odd jobs 
make the bicycle earn money to | i 
meet small monthly payments, \ iM 
FACTORY TORIDER pricessave i 
youmoney. We make our bicycles { 
in our ownthree model factories. 
44 STYLES, colors and sizes to 
choose from in our RANGER line. 
DELIVERED FREE on pe Ls 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Select the 
bicycle and terms that suit you— 
cash or easy payments, f 
TIRE lamps, horns, wheels, sun- 
dries, at half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY but write today for the big 
Free “RANGER” catalog, prices and terms. 
A D CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. A 260, Chicago 


, 
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Kindly mention Tue Spirit or Missions when writing to advertisers. 


ADVERTISING—SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Che Church Craining and 


Deaconess House 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two years’ 
course of study and training in practical work, 
fitting them to be Church Workers or Deacon- 
esses. For information apply to 


Che Admission Committee 
- 708 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Berkeley Divinity School 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 


Address 
Rev. William Palmer Ladd, D. D. 


Dean 


The New York Training School 
for Deaconesses 


Prepares Women for Religious Work 
as Deaconesses, Missionaries or Trained 
Workers in Religious Education and 
Social Service. Address 


DEACONESS DAHLGREN or 
DEACONESS GILLESPY 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 

SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 

A church school for girls and children 
The Bishop, President 

Miss Helen S. Peabody, Principal 


St. Mary’s Diocesan School 


CONCORD, N. H. 
A Homelike School for Girls 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Thirty-fifth Year Opens Sept. 15, 1920 


MARY EVERETT LADD, B. 'L., Principal 
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Cathedral School of St. Mary 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A School for Girls, 19 les from New York. College 
preparatory and general courses. Music, Art and Domestic 
Science. Catalogue on request, 


Miss Miriam A. Bytel, Principal 


HOWE SCHOOL 


A Church Preparatory School for a Limited Number 
of Well-Bred Boys. Military Drill. 


For illustrated circulars address 
Box 237, Howe, Indiana 


The Rev. John H. McKenzie, L.H.D., 
D.D., Rector 


wi 


Provincial School of the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey. 

A Church school for girls which emphasizes ‘‘vo- 
cation’? and seeks to develop efficient Christian 
womanhood. Elementary and secondary courses. 
College Preparatory, Household Arts, Business 
Training, Music. 

Invigorating climate. Out-door sports and _sys- 
tematic physical education. Moderate rates. Send 
for catalogue and list of patrons. 

REV. H. C. PLUM, Rector. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years’ course of 
Training for Nurses. Pupils eligible for State 
Registration. Allowance $10.00 monthly. 
Apply to SUPERINTENDENT. 


National Cathedral School 


A. Loarding and Day School for Girls. Fireproof 
building in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. _ College cer- 
tificate privilege. Music, Art, Advanced, and Spe- 
cial_Courses. 
THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 

President of the Board of Trustees. 
JESSIE C. McDONALD, M.S.,- Principal. 
HELEN L. WEBSTER, Ph.D., Academic Head. 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED 


in Southern Church School for girls, 
next September teachers of English, 
French, Voice, Physical Director, Ex- 
pression, Office Secretary and pos- 
sibly others. Address Box 1842 c/o 
this office. 


TRINITY SCHOOL 


139 WEST 91st ST... NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1709 
From Primary through college entrance 


212th Year Begins Monday, September 27th 


Kindly mention Tue Spirit oF Missrons when writing to advertisers. 
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iN MEMORY. OF 


Grouse 
Meworial 
Gablets 


William Donald Mitchell 
DESIGNER 
JNO-WILLIAMS, INC. 


BRONZE FOUNDRY 
556 Wesr 27™ StrREET (Dert: S) 
NEw YorRK CITY 
CORRESPONDED DENCE INVITED — 


s 
FLOM INJURIES REGEIVED JN 
LINE OF DUTY ON BOARD THE 
U.S.S,SOUTH sCAROLINAS< 


EVER. LIVEIN OUR HEARTS 
N OF HIGH TDEAUS ANDO 
DEVOTION TO HIS DUTY, 
AID. DOWN HIS: LIFE 
FOR HIS COUNTRY DURING 
THE GREAT WAR, 
THIS TABLET 


_ A. LITTLE FOLKS, $1 50 a year; 
EVERYLAND, $1.50 a year; EVERY: 
CHILD’S, $1 50 a year. 


B. TRIAL-COPY of any one mag- 


azine above for 8 cents stamps. 


C. NEEDLECRAFT, 12 months 


for 50 cents stamps. 


BD. CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE, 
75 cents a year; trial copy for 4 cents 
stamps. 

Send to 


JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


Drexel & Co. 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Morgan, Grenfell & Co. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


LONDON 


Morgan, Harjes & Co. 
14 Place Vendome 
PARIS 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits 
Cable Transfers 


Circular Letters for Travelers available in all 
parts of the world 


Ye eR CHURCH BELLS 
Vy. wy, Carry their message a’far and 
bring to church those who might | 


forget. The sweet beauty of their 
tone is irresistable. Bells made by the 
Blymyer Process are better, more durable, 
clearer, sweeter, and they cost no more. 
Our Free Book tells all about Bells. 


The Cincinnati Bell Feundry Co., Dept. B-103 Cincinnati, 0. | 


Van Duzen Bells | 

Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift 

Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 

Bells made of Copper and Tin. 

Famous for full rich tones, vol-~ 

ume and durability. 

The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 

Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


St. Stephen’s College 


is the only official college of 
the Episcopal Church in the 


East. Planned for men desir- 
ing an all-around undergradu- 
ate education,’ and for those 
looking forward to graduate 
courses elsewhere in Law, 
Journalism, the Ministry, So- 
cial Service, Literature and 
Commerce. 


It has five notes: Simplicity 
of Living, Democratic Fellow- 
ship, Blunt Sincerity, Virile 
Religion, Sound Scholarship. 
The Cost is $450 a year for 
everything. 

Address President Bell, 


Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


544 Kindly. mention THe Spirit or Misstons when writirig to advertisers. 


